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Rich ana complex ecosystems, 
wWetlinas reduce water pollution, 
aleviate flooding, and provide 
critcal wihdife nabitat. Yer the 
U.S. foes FOX) OO? acres af this 


= = i | a al i 
natural reTvource ¢ cn Yedi 
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lhis charsmatic Apache leader 
fought ine relentiess advance of 
scttiers and entered history. A 
map supplement Uhivrates key 
sites in the cultural heritage of 
the Souinwest. 
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fn a Srutal sirugele with the ele- 
ments, Americans ond Ruciians 
reap tie wealth of ine waters off 
their shores. Now other nanos 
ening @ larger snare of the catch 
Lireaten ine fixfiery. 
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Diving two anda half miles ta 
the Mid-Atlantic Ridge, a U.S. 
Aisin expediiion investigates 
runeral-nich hot springs, home to 
fveless shrimp and source of the 
first pure gold found in the. deep. 
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Lenn s Bolsheviks dreamed of 
creatine the ideal sectety, but thi 
COMUNE born of their [OT 
revolution proved as vulnerable 
fo human imperfection ax did the 
rule of the iors, 


COWER: Mirrored by his wetland habitat, a bullfrog floats ina Massachusetis pond 
Photograph by Mark Wilson, WILDSHOT 
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Life begins in a marsh for Canada geese in Minnesota. Long dismissed as noxious, 
unprofitable places, wetlands are now prized as one of the richest ecosystems 


on earth, And yet their destruction continues. 
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As nature intended, spring runoff 


soaks a cypress swamp In Missourt's 
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fom afl oP PLL NUTT 
Mingo National Wildlife Refuge. Drained and logged in the 1920s, the restared 


wetlands welcome back river otters and bald eagles. 
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Places of plenty, 
wetlands in the 
United States pro- 
vide eritieal habitat 
for 150 kinds of 
birds and 200 kinds 
of fish. Thev Fi | lo 
harbor a third of 
the count ry's 
endangered or 

| hreatened species 
of plants and ani- 
mals, Nutrient- 
rth waters in i 


Mississippi Delta 


sult marsh draw a 
flotilla of white 
pelicans. Ina Lake 
frie marsh, a 
Blanding’s turtle 
seems to blossom 
amil water bulter- 
cups. And what's a 
wetland withaut 
frogs? Croaking 
loudly, woud frogs 


spill eggs along a 


Maryland creek. 
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Mur puddles and mess 
are left behind when 
developers “improve” 
wetlands, Water gushes 
from an Illinois swamp 
being drained for 
crops, While a dragline 
bucket (above) did the 
dirty work ona boal 
channel ina Minnesota 
bor. A bulldoger left its 
mark on an hiner 

CV Press Swany | right I 
scraped away fora 
pond, Laws have 
slowed wetland loss, 
Lot S00.000 acres still 


vanish anmoatly. 








“Temell the ocean in im 
hay. says Lonnecticut 
farmer John Whitman 
Davis, whose family has 
been harvesting the 
same tidal salt marsh 
since before the Hevo- 
lutionary War. The 
clow of marina lights 
across the Paweatuck 
River constantly 
reminds Davis al the 
urban squeeze pul on 
coastal wetlands. “No 
sir, our marsh will nol 
be developed,” he 
vows, “You don't kick 
mither nature in 


the shims. 


1ORN WHITMAN DAVES was out behind hi LeRpH OAT Tarmnouse 
when | found him on a raw, windy, winter-into-spring sort ol 
morning. He was working up logs for the wood-burning furnace 
that heats his place. A sellalescribed Swamp Yankee, Davis is 
& the proprietor of some 400 acres af woodland, pasture, and tidal 
marsh in the small, shorefront community of Pawcatuck, Con- 
necticut. He runs 40 head of cshorthorn beef cattle, raises yegelables fo 
the local market, cultivates the old-fashioned way, with horses, and 
shuns the use of herbicides to keep down the weeds 
What about fertilvers, [ wanted to know 
“Don Chee much, hesaid. “otcows,” 
We went down through his woods to thi 


edge of the marsh, soft brown this time ol 


y hor] rae Copel pe m5 iv, SOT | Ae 
cnazs on the other side, some common reed 





tucked in around the upper end, anc, at the 

other, a pee kaboo slice of the sea agint uncer 
ellow sk' 

‘My ancestors been farming here — haying 
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this marsh—for altmeast 350 vears,” Davis 





said. The early ones had always been drawn 
to the marshes, the Meaclowes, a= some wert 
callecl. “Uh lush grasses of SORE plauce eilgre 
vided the settlers with forage for their live- 
stock, mulch for their gardens, bedding fot 
their homes. Niap the spread of colonial settie 
ment on the forested coastal plain of North 
America and you are tracing an American 
quest for wild hm 

‘The deeds call this here the Continents 


Marsh.” said Davis: “hecausé backin Rew 





lutionary War days we were a provision fam 
for the Continental Army. The marsh fed our 
COWS ARG PIES, A Wwe upplred salt pork, salt 
Hee [, bitte r, 4 heese Lil WA rat the Al ftish ' alled 
the mrates—we called ‘em privateers—outot 
Stonington Harber. And we've been haying 


ind nasturineg tlits MAren, 5 I muirh, Vet 
Gt Lt. 
| 2 Po E ai, | " mht ' 
ae Ve Va es he SPCTO@L! Haw Wee wee Led Ye 
if. Merch Ane Use it to 
yOu dean L unse? old meather Mialure, ne 
Lit] You Wi Le wih The | " a En Till 


ree common sense. Don't drain the marsh 
} 





Don't fillit. Den't digitup. Don'trutit op. Don'tdam it and dont tlood 


it. That’ show vou cdo it right. 

standing with Whit Davis that morning at Pawcatuck, | let my mind 
wander along the coast and over the hills toall the other places where the 
quest Tor grass hacd fone astray, had slowly lurned into arab for som 
thing else —for dry Land, for row crops, for homes and businesses, for res 
ervoirs and roads and drilling pads and shopping malls and nirports, 
When Davises scythed Sportma grass for George Washington's muske- 


220 million acres of wetlands sparkled across the lands we 
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loan G. Mircerece., a former field editer for As 
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Would one day call the lower forty-eicht. Now onlvafh 


cred Trl ri rth Pe 4Cre< rerrnait 
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ria" Loon OVEr Ann 
n intact. Even that residual could suffer 
further erosion Ud guidelimes controlling the filling of wetlond 
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bel no Comme al dewe OMe | len conthihwited tothe 55 As Aes 
ining. And energy projects. And water development schemes. And 
chemical contamination 
Giver the vears the greatest losses among coattal wetlands have 
occurred along the Liuli shores of Florida, Loutstana. and Texa iY 
ITreshwaiter places (it swamps and riverine bottomlands of the Missis- 
ppl Vauey Al he Southeast have taken the heaviest hits. Among 





Only seraps of marsh 
have survived the 
waves of development 
at Groton Long Point, 
on the Connecticut 
coast. Protected hry 
stringent regulations 
since 1969, the state's 
tidal wetlands, which 
puurily Wwiler enlering 
Long Island Sound, 
face further shrinkage 


as sea lewel rises, 


and Iowa, with 1] percent. Next are Indiana and Missouri, with 13 per- 
cent of their colonial wetlands base 

More than half of Connecticut's coastal wetinnds are gone. [wo- 
thirds of the prairie potholes—those sparkling waterfowl! factories 0 
the northern prairies—are gone. Half the fabled Florida Everglades is 
fone, Much of the marshland around the Chesapeake Hay 15 gone. [n 
California the San Joaquin Delta’s natural function as an estuary 1s 
greatly diminished. Despite all manner of new programs and regulations 
instituted since the 1970s to save what remains of this vital national 
resource, the record of suc- 
cess has not been outstand- 
ing. In a report to Congress 
last vear the U. 5. Fish and 
Wildlife Service announce! 
that between the mid-i9 70s 
anc mid-1980s the nation 





sutferecta net lossol some 2. 





mrs 
That's 4,000 square miles 
an aren twice the size of 
Delaware 

‘On average, the report 


milion acres of wet 


noted, “the lower 45 states 
have lost over 60 acres of 
wetlands for every hour 
between the J7808 anc 
the 1080s," 

Itsuddenly occurred to me 
that morning in Pawcatuck 
that GO «a 
larger than Whit Davis's 


ealt marsh 


cres is not much 


Dines it really matter all 
that much that America has 
lost two Delawares’ worth of wetlands in a decade? After all, what good 
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were these miasmal places, apart from providing hay? And what vaiue, if 
anv, adheres to the acres remaining? There are a substantial number of 
Americans who raise these questions, wondering why the good wet earth 
should not be put toa higher and drier use 

et whatcould he more useful than biological! pri luni tivity; Wetlands 
are producers of life, some being equal in output to a same-size chunk of 


rain forest. Wetlands lock up large amounts of carbon—espe- 





tropics 
cially in the form of peat—t 
inhere as carbon dioxide, the principal culprit in globa 
Wetlands provide feeding, spawning, and nursery grounds for more than 
half the saltwater fin-and shellfish harvested annually in the U, 5. and 


for most of our freshwater gamefish as well. T 





ereby preventing it from entering the atmo- 





Wate 








ind 





ey are habitat lor iat 
of the Country & resident bird species, More than half of its migrators 
ones, and) for ane out at thr me plants anc animals ¢ urrently lictecl rent the 
federal registry of endangered and threatened species 


So? cays the utiliturian who eats notish, eschews bird-watching, scoffs 





ai the concept of biological diversity, and views global warming @5 an 


elitist scam. What abowl peopier 
What about water? People need water. Clean water. Wetlands absorb 


akes, rivers, 





and filter pollutants that would otherwise degrace 


Vational Geographic, October 1Ov2 


reservoirs, and aquifers. People need protection from too much water in 
the wrong places at the wrong times, Coastal! wetlands buffer the impact 
of storm tides on populated uplands; inland marshes sponge up runoff, 
reducing flood crests downstream. Wetlancls stabilize shorelines and riv- 


ial 
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erbanks. They are the glue that holds the land togethes 

The word “wetlands” is a relative newcomer to the language, an 
invention of the age of ecology, Most people used to be content to speak ot 
murs 
ference —the ditference being¢that amarshisa wet piace with herbaceous 
Vegetation, while aswamp is 
a wet place dominated by 
shrubs and trees. And since 


[here are so Ta chitterent 





1s and swamps and let it go at that without even knowine the cif- 


kinds of each, tt behooved 
ome wWisune wordsmuith to 
ome up with a handle that 
would carry then all —bogs, 
slouch: floodplains, estus- 
CO mirshes [on cite just a 
low (map, pages 18-270). So 
what did we get for that han- 
cle? Wetlands 

Vly plan for examining the 
plight and the promise of our 
nation's wetlands was lin 
rar. | would have a look 
around Whit Davis's pre 
cincts, check out the récule- 
tory scene in Washington, 
DO. C.,-and then li¢ht out for 
a couple of territories where 


[he TeSOUTCe Was al highest 





risk: likely a riverine swamp 
in Georgia and a patch ol 


prairie in North Dakota with o few relict potholes still in place. And 


somewhere too, probably in California, | would have to look Into the 
sue of restoration and mitigation, whereby all the king's bulldozers and Orphaned from its 
i i i i . 
AU the King Ss men are supposed to put wetlands torether again J 
natural surroundings, 
NM CONNECTICUT, I discovered that hardly aseasoncan goby thata 4 CVpress dome is 


Udal marsh or inland swamp isn't figuring ingome kindofmunici- reduced to serving as a 





© = 4 [ am | = - 
nal donnavbrook, the landowner on the one hand wanting to puta 


; 3 storm drain for one of 
DIFCE Oi his Wellancl tos drier Lise, Ano, On the othet a rerulatory Haul Po 


AFenCyY Wanting him not to. Atthe time of my visit with Whit Davis, the large ertrus farms 
Lor example, the town of Stonington (of which Pawcatuck isapart) was that have moved into 
reviewing an application to develop a 7i-lotsubdivision abutting, and enn BE. & 
peut gett “ , 5 southern Florida. Such 
in places overlapping, a red maple swamp. The swamp drains direct), 
into the town's water-supply reservoir. Town officials told me that earti remnant wetlands still 


er versions of the application, projecting a higher density of develop support wildlife. but 


ment, wore rejected because of fears that subdivision roads 





i "Tee, & thi 3 a a 
: | seas ross Me scientists wonder for 
Swamp Would Cause an unace entible loss of wetlands functions and that 
ome of the development's septic systems micht contaminate the town Ow TOTEE 
Water supply 


Developers figuring to rearrange wetlands face considerable obstacles 





in a State such as Connecticut, which imposes its own regulator 


Our Disappearing Wetlands f 


Dust flies where weeks 
earlier geese and ducks 
took WHT on MA T 
Staten Ranch in Cali- 
fornia’s Central Valley. 
To nurture the soil and 
to host migrant hires, 
managers flood fields 
from August Lo Vay. 
Then tractors arrive bo 


planet Corn. 





COnSITaINLS TO supplement the federal ones. In most cases the state 
reculations are enforced by local municipal beards known as inland wet- 


lands commissions —"“inland” because constal matters are strictly under 
state and federal jurisdictions. And all these regulatory layers tend to 
rive developers an tocurable itch 

“There's too much damn government, that’s the truth of it,” says 
Daniel Coserove, a Selectman in the town of Branford, just a few hops 
down the Connecticut shore from-Stonington. While bemg a Selectman 
may make Cosgrove a part of government, he is better knowti as the 
founding father of Coserove Construction Company, which specializes 
in-earthmoving contracts for airports, commercial developments, and 
other large projects frequently positioned next to, or heretofore on top of, 
marshes and swamps, “Vou can't deal with it all,” he says: “All these 
laws do is: hold you up. Sure, there's merit in that noble purpose that 
brought about the law inthe first place, but then there's only abuse try 
those who enforce tt.’ 

The fecleral government's principal weapon for protecting wetlands 15 
Section 404 of the Clean Water Act, which prohibits the filling, without a 


Vationa Geoerapiuc, Qectaner 2002 


perout, of any portion of the waters of the United States, Wetlands are 


ncluded in those “waters, Under the law, the U, 3. Army Corps of 
Lngincers functions as the permitting agency, while the Environmental 
Protection Agency (EPA) 1s authorized to promulgate guidelines anc, if 
eed be, creercise ris velo power ovVera Corps decision, Other regulations 
and programs affecting wetlands are administered by other federal agen- 
cies, suchas the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service and the Soil Lonserva- 
Hon Service, and more than 20 states have, like Connecticut, strung up 
statutory satety nets for their wetlands as well. [o provicht some micasure 
of consistency in the implementation of all these efforts ancl to reduce the 
effect of sending too many mixed sign 

in 1989 issued its“ Federal Manual for Identifying and Delineating Juris- 
lictional Wetlands,” The manual defined the hydrologic, vegetation, 
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und soil characteristics that qualify a site as a wetland subjectt 


nals to landowners, the FOVErMMernt 


feceral 
ftulatory protection 

lt wasn't very long, however, before the manual came under sharp 
aitack. Pro-development and agncultural interests argued that its scope 


| ' . a 5 ' : li = a ne . ¥ i i] 
es te inclusive: that tt delineated as fLontinwed om PIES “4 | 


ur Qisappearing Welland: 





Better than nothing, an 
imigation canal makes 
a wetland for mallards 
ona Central Valley 
ranch. Once a flood- 
plain, the valley was 
drained for agricul- 
ture. In the | 40s some 
Mi oullion waterfowl 
wintered here, Today: 


five million, 


of 











edb from moist Satcte depres 
sions of less than an acre to flooded. 
Florid# grasslands stretching se ‘a 
hundreds of square miles, wetlands >. 
appear in every region and cimate | 
of the U. 8. Rivaling tropical rain 
forests in productivity, wetlands 
have been comparably: exploited 
and diminished by development. — 
In the past 200 years more than half 
the wetlands in the lower 48 states 
have been drained, paved, filled, 

ar otherwise last—most to 
agriculture. 

A 1991 government proposal to 
change the standards for identify- 
ing Wetlands could shrink the totals 
further, eliminating protection for 
as much as half the remaining 103 f 
million acres of bogs, swamps, and" 
marshes. The question presses; 
Can the nation afford todose any | 
more ofa prime natural resource? 
Wildlife and fish. habitat, flood , 
control, clean water, beauty—these 
are the virtues ies wetlands. ~ 
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Coastal Marshes 
Energized by a daily pulaz-of 
nutrients from tides, coastal 
galt marches provide habitat 
for two-thirds af the cam- 
mercial fin- amd shallfish har- 









pindweid- are bremding oases for most 
j of North America’s ducks, 



























- The birds bufid nests in the vested In the U.S. At high 
< Fringitg marshes and adja~ tide shellfish pursue an abun- 
3 : cent uplands, fortifying. dant supply of algae and 
< By: themselves for egg produc— cordgrass detritus or emy~ 
7" es Hon by fending om the rtew enge for invertebrates. The 
| heakge bagi ronal oes spotted dea Lrout and mary 
“= — vegetation. rer on other species come to the 
. ‘ diving ducks pull gar Sag marsh to spawn, and your 
i. tows, flashy tubers of th (ith se i as a nursery, 
“S_Mizgouri i arrowhead root, Looatmd in ; 







Aine "th: er farrtaced. lee have 
ae * been relentlessly drained, 
despite thair role in rechary- 


ing aqaifern. 
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— =~ Wetland Plants 
ee a. 1 To survive in the flooded 
| | yoy = conditions of « freshwa- 
— The Od A ae f Maine | ter marah, wetland olanta 
ae i ff = “ | a takin in oxygen in apectal- 
| Pe oat SS] Sint ‘5, reel ways. The gy fart 
ae jp Atage er ene eevee ea of a cattail leaf teontifies 
C Bretford. -SOns ol to a dense network of air 
5 _" (ais #f 7 a spaces through which 


‘ The flat leeves of the 


oe Sreteeteng eink —Pawcatick © water lily are riddled with 
tiny air holes on their tops. 
Inthe deeper, leas onygen- 

ated regions, the water 

milfioil can grow while 

totally ubrerged, thanks 

bo its poroun roots, 
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Kiverine Botturmlands 
Flourishing armidrivarimean= - pools behind natural levees 






ders, fiacd plain forestesenve ard in elaughs and cabows, j fa] 
ancenervoirs during times of and is thon shewly roloasad., t) hog 
high water. Instead of math- Thick woody vegetation trans . if 
Ing dowratreaen, flood water = sediment and slows the river's ; a ; i 
speed. Silver maple and cot.- ty 
tonweed dominate oorthern , i 





floodplains) alone sede 












gith southern rhvera tupel 'h : 
and bald cypreis ttand out, aa | | | ae 
Yi! a i 

Paves 1 4 ‘S) 
Left wet and undisturbed, the a a i 
moary, warteriogged enviror- aw 
rent of a beg plays a vital Fj | “aay 
role in regiieting climate. By Ey . a 
storing carbon in the form energy wetlands feature car- 


of decaying plant material, pata of aphagnum moss mized 
boge redivce tha ansount of © with shrubs, cotton gress, 

dionide released into and stunted spruce, Inthe fall 
Ehe atmosphere. Pound in wild cranberries are ripe 
damp, cool picas,thaselow- for harvest, 
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Nature's blueprint is still followed on the lower Savannah River in Georgia, 
where waterways scrawl across fertile estuarine marsh (left). Human 
designs invade Sweetwater Marsh near San Diego. Highway ramps and 

a fleod-contrel channel disrupt the natural flow of water. 
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(Continucd from page I? “wet” Lands that were dry for most of the 
vear, The administration considered these complaints and, tn August 


[oOL, proy ised new criteria that would sharply rechuce Protection Lor a 
wide variety of wetlands areas, Critics of the proposed changes coun 


tered that the revisions, ifadopted, would deregulate half the remaining 
wetlandsin the lower 48 states —some 50 million acres all told —includ 
ing trany of the South's bottomland hardwood swamps, more than a 
third af the potholesin North Dakota, most.of the high coastal marshes in 
es National Park 
Chat was how it was being 
nlaved when [went to Washing- 
tan. D.C. There was talk of 





California, and even a quarter of Fverglac 


AT ettort to. ore the delineation 
debate out of the political arena 
and into the hands of the 


National Acacemy ol Sclences 
But it was clear that both the 
White House Domestic Policy 
Council's Interagency Task 
Force on Wetland and Vice 
President Dan Quayle’s Council 
on OMpeuUnVeness remained 
eager to revamp wetlands pro- 
fection One Way OF another—in 
a style more acceptable to farm- 
ing, homebuilding, property- 
nichts. and mining advocates 

One way, of course, was the 
lepisiative route through Capitol 
Hill, but bills already introduced 
to accomplish that goal didn’t 
scem to be going anywhere 
Vnother way was to return to the 
Corps of Engineers 1987 criteria 
for defining wetlands. Still an- 
other was throwgh initiatives out 
of the Domestic Policy Council's 
Task Force—actions deiirned to 
weaten the role of the RPA cutie] 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, while giving the corps & 
freer hantl in aciministering wet 
Lancs réemiulations 

lt sa puszlement to me wh 


te Corns SfrOwid need o@ frees 





hand. Apparently it already has 


one. In an Oficial corps slimmar;»y of 


average annual regulatory statis- 
tics,” | found that of some 99,000 projects uncer the corpa’s jurisdiction 


60) O00 were plac ecdinoacategory that reguiréd “tthe or np ine itlual re- 








view.” And of the 10,000 applications that were put through the full reg- 


tiLalory OrOcess, only UO Perceni were dented by the Corps All this, plus Lhe 


fact that Section 404 of the Clean Water Act now regulates only the filling 
of wetlands, not the craining.of them, helps explain why, cespite an 
avowed national policy of tolerating “no net loss” of 





wetlanis, AMerce 
Continues to lose them even how al the rail of sor 440 CRI Brees oh Yee 


eae Milt Greer rap , #r tevin ri OG? 





Pj ¥ HE HEADWATERS of! the Altamaha River rise in the hills of the 
Georgia Piedmont, in the precincts of Athens and Atlanta, and ey 
roll down the long vallevs of the Oconee and Ocmulece to acon 
fluence near Lumber City; from there the main stem flows south Stressed to the (mx, 
easterly to the ocean at Darien. The Altamahadrainsaquarterof (he Tj juana River estu- 

the state. Fach second it pushes more than a hundred thousand gallons of 

watertnto the Atlantic Ocean. There arenodams onthe main stem, Shad 
and sturgeon and herring spawn in the Altamaha, and its vast waterways fers from its urban 
nurture their young. There are shrimp offshore sufficient to supporta locale: Sewage, trash, 
commercial fishery valued at 20 million dollars a year 

None of these good things —the dollars, the shrimp, the sturgeon, the — , = 
sweet -water—would be here were it not for the fact that the Alta maha, [rom Tijuana and 
for much of its way to the sea, preens itself upon the nutritious sloughs an Diewo suburbs. 
and terraces of a scragely, laby- 





ary (facing page) sul- 


and street runoff wash 


rinthine bottormland swamp 

The undisputed ec noias-tt- 
the-house in matters pertaining 
to southeastern bothom lund 
hardwood swamps is Charles 
H. Wharton, a tall, soft-spoken 
research associate from the Insti- 
tute of Ecology at the University 
of Georgia. Wharton is passion- 
ately fond of swamps and cannot 
fel onough of wading around in 
them. 50, When | reached him by 
phone at hie home in Clayton, it 
didn'ttake a whole lot of coaxing 
lo gel hit to agree to an expedt- 
tion to one of his Wadcable haunts. 

We went out of Darien by out- 
board motorboat, courtesy of the 
Georgia Department of Natural 
Resources. Heyond the I-95 
bridge we followed the river past 
miant cut-prass marshes, past 
river cypress and tupelo and 
magnolia. The naturalist William Bartram had come this way by canoe Sand from trampled 
in lifd, noting the nperian species and saluting especially the “Magno ) 
Hen groves.” Even then the plantation people had started to convert the 
clita marshes to rice cultivation, but timbering on ascale to justify a 
Lumber City wouldn't get uncer way fora century marsh persists. 

“The big-conversion threat here,” Wharton said, “is logging and pine 





dunes clogs tidal chan- 


nels, Yet somehow the 





, To replace lost wel- 
Hantations —treé-larmn monocuitures—alter they ve taken the hard- 


woods out.” By “here” Wharton meant generally upriver. In the partic- 
ular here, all the land on our starboard side was Georgia’s, some 16,000 tal for the endangered 
protected acres composing the Altamaha State Waterfow! Management clapper rail. biologists 
Area, Wharton said: “We'll need protection for more than this: These 7 
river swamps are the last great wildernesses in the whole Southeast.” 

The same swamps also happen to be prized by the timber companies ON lerra in excavated 
that own so thany of them, Along the Altamaha, Georgia-Pacific, IT] 
Rayonter, and Union Camp are the largest corporate landowners. Union 


lands and restore hali- 


plant cordgrass (ahove) 





s 


trom dredge dumps 


*, ; raps in Sweetwater Marsh, 
Camp, for example, owns big acreage on the river just beyond where : 7 
Wharton was taking me, John Godlbee, an environmental specialist with Alter seven VCars, still 


the company, told me Union Camp was not converting its bottomlandste no birds. 
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Sacramento River National Wildlife Refuge in California, Some 14.000 


acres of the former Llano Seeo ranch will be restored to marsh. 











Enough is enough, saul 
Gary Zahm af the U.S, 
Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice, Who helped slap 
the conversion of 
waterfowl! pons La 
drainage pools at 
Kesterson refuge in 
California’s Central 
Valley. Poisoned with 
selenium leached from 
farmland, such pools 
killed scores of birds. 


pine farms, hecause the sites were best suited to hardwoods, “Our mar- 
ket requirements call for increasing amounts of hardwood in the pulp 
mix,” Godbee said. “That's what you need to make the kinds of papers 
that go into magazines like NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC.” 

As for Union Camp's coping with federal wetlands regulations, which 
do not prohibit logging operations per se but could, im some situations, 


limit building roads for access to the logging sites, Godbee said: “Wehave 
to be wery cureful, asa nation, that we don't arbitrarily place wetlands 


values above everything else, That's not good science and it'* not good 

——eEEE Environmental policy.” 

— ; Now, with Wharton on 
| the river, I was heaching for 
Lewis Island 
upper-end of the state hold: 
ings. Che islancl was the Pern 
af the Altamaha, he hadl told 
me, the finest example of the 
tum-cypress type of bottom 
land forest, the wettest king, 
flaoded periodically when 
high tides in the delta backed 
up the river. Much of the 
island had been timbered 
many yeours ago, bul there 
were still some huge bald 


lving at the 


cypresses remaining where 
the skidding crews hac not 
had the proper cable access 
to eet the logs out, 

Wharton recalled bring 
ing Governor Jimmy Carter 
to the isjandin the early sev 
Carter's. heme 
AMCent 


entities anc 


AAP ee Piao 


awestruck by the 

trees, shaking his head, saying firmly, “They'll not cut these, © 

They didn't. The Nature Conservancy soon purchased the land from 
Georgia-Pacific and passed the ownership on to the state 

And now we were on the island ourselves, thrashing through a lush 
understory of red bay and sabal palm. Wharton, clad in black sombrero 
and chest-high waders, seemed to skip on birds’ feet across the mid of 
shallow poots. I wallowed. Fall too far behind and he would fetch me up 
with a warbling, high-pitched barbaric yawp—his rebel yell, | called i 
Not that atall, he insisted —his coon hunter's cry 


In the two hours we had to poke around before the river started back 
ing up to test our waders, we saw perhaps two dozen surviving old- 
growth cypresses, lofty ones, neck-craners, bases so big around thi 
Wharton couldn't resist putting 4 tape measure to them. And the winner? 
Seventeen feet and four inches, circumference. How old? “About 1,300 
years, he said 

The river was rising. We saluted the cypress, sloshed back to the boat, 
and headed downstream 

In the evening, in Brunswick, Christi Lambert of the Nature Conser- 
vancy spread out some of the maps and aerial photegraphs and satellite 
imagery sheets that she has been using to support the Conservancy's 
effortto have the Altamaha River basin designated a btoreserve of global 
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Seniticance, The study area embraces nearly 4 million acres. Lambert's 
greatest Challenge lies in striking cooperative partnerships with all the 
private landowners up and down the river, meluding the large timber 
companies; and working with them to find ways to protect the corridor’: 
environmental treasures 

Saving the Altamaha is important to Georgians, Over the years anum 


ber ofstrategies have been advanced to accomplish that goal—proposals 


to designate the waterway a5 a scenic and recreational river, even asa 


been a national river park,” said 


national river park. “There's never 
Wharton. “The Altumaha 
could be the first.” 

With so many ideas for 
saving the river, did he think 
Itmeht be possible to pull off 
al least one of them? 

Wharton stood wonder his 
sombrero, staring down al 
the map while we waited fo 
hte answer. Watching him, 
you knew his mind was wan 
dering up the river some 
where, under the giant 
cypresses Maybe, or wading 
out behind the tupelo poms, 
because after a long while he 


said, We got to.” 


OAR SOTES OF @ PORE 
inte Pothole Country 
North Daketa. Dnter- 
state 94 takes vou west 
out of Fargo across the 
Drift Prairie, oiming for 
Jamestown and the Missouri 
Coteau. Wheat, bariey, onts, sunflowers, not much corn, none of it up 
vet. Sodbuster territory. Scratch that. swampbuster territory 
The Coteau. A long, low, undulant plateau paralleling the Missouri 
River, where the last of the glaciers dumped 4 top load of sediment, and 
stone and ice settled in, pocking the land with thousands of water-filled 
holes. The best of what's left of its kind in the U.S: A.; arelict of the pral 
rie pothole region, 300,000 square miles of it- stretching from Iowa and 
Minnesota to the high plains of Alberta. A place, itis said, where the gods 
forgot their handkerchiels the day they decided to have a cood cry 
Ancl w 
Prasses and recharging the aquifers some farmers draw on to irrigate 
their crops? Mostly they are good for birds. Good for 140 resident and 
migratory species. (sood foravocets and willets, rails and culls, ternsand 


= 


pelicans, gocwits and plovers. Geood for mallards, pintails, teal, canvas- 





lt are these potholes good for, apart from watering the prairie 


backs, redheads, wigeon, scaup. ood enough to be known as the most 
productive duck breeding area in the world. Good enough so that ducks 
banded in North Dakota have turned up in46-states, 10 Canadian prov 
inces, an 23 countries around the world, But nowhere are there as. many 
ducks as there used to be. In North Dakota the acreage planted to wheat 
has nearly doubled since the 1960s. The acreage of glacier-planted pot 
holes has shrunk by more than half 
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Stem by stem a salt 
marsh appears in the 
San Jacinto River estu- 
ary near Houston. Vol- 
unteers, including 
Natalie (Neill of the 
Galveston Bay Founda- 
tion, joined to plant 
cordgrass and restore 
fish habitat on a pol- 
luted, chews f d-up piece 


af Gulf Const. 





Greener onl cenner are tlie wolers 


al an Ulinets ev press SWwitmy where 





duck ical rows. The Lis plants filers (pil pollutants thud imviiele Vite wr tlsvred 


lrom néarby fields. And, as the name implies, ducks love the stuff. 





Swamp rat Anice 
Corzine high-steps 
across some of the 2) 
knees on a cypress in 
the Cache River basin 





of UWlinows (right). “T 
counted them when 


the pond went dry,” 
says the former TV 
repairman, who led the 
fight to end drainage 
of this wetland. Ina 
nearby marsh a eradu- 
ate student's met drips 
water-bug soup, a daily 
special in the food web. 


| 
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Teall on Bruce Barbour, manager of the National Audubon Society's 
Alkali Lake Sanctuary north of Jamestown. Half an hour cruising the 
farm-to-market roads in his pickup is enough to see what's troubling 
him. Small, shallow dips in the lancscape—hardly potholes to my 
untrained eve — hove been systematically drained and converted to crop 
land. Why not, zoes the grass-roots sentiment, when these little basins 
aren'teven deep enough to launch a duck. 

“But when you drain the shallow wetlands,” says Barbour, “you're 
taking away the duck's cafeteria.” He points to a quarter-acre swale, 
pooled water no more than a foot deep, at 
the edve of plowed field. “That kind of little 
depression is: the first to thaw im the 
spring,” he says, “the first to get the food 
chain It’s precisely what our 
waterfowl! néec atnesting hme,” 


N ANOTHER DAY | drive through the 
| Coteau with George Swanson, who 
has been a biologist with the U.5 





ShiITINng 


Fish and Wildlife Service's North- 

ern Prairie Wildlife Research Ceén- 
ter al Jamestown cince 1966, Ducks and 
potholes are his beat. “You have to look at 
the prairie a long time to see what's really 
going on here,” he savs as we explore the 
pothele country. And what's gomg on in 
these shallow basins that-are barely “wet” f 
Nota whole lot right now; it's still too early 
in the vear. But give the sun a little elbow- 
room and the seasons another shift, anc this 
pothole will be bursting with protein 
macroinvertebrotes hatching out of their 
long winter's sleep—midge larvac and 
snais and tury shrimp starting to sur up 
the food chain, In the spring, animal pro- 
tein is essential for dabbling ducks such as 
mallards if the hens aré to produce good 
clutches of eggs and if the ducklings are to 
“as ee (survive those first crucial weeks before they 
——E——_— care able to fly. 

North Dakota suffers from drought. Drought, poor drainage, and soil 
erosion, Amone the erodibles, the real comer is sunflowers. Sunflowers 
for that bottle of low-cholesterol oil up there on the supermarket shelf 
Sunflower cultivation requires a heavy use of insecticides. Insecticides 
gel inte the patholes and poison the protein, Sediments from tilled fields 
also drain into the potholes. Asthe drought lowersthe water level and the 
sediments pile up in the potholes, cattails begin to choke up the marsh. 
Dense cattails are bad news for ducks but good cover for blackbirds. And 
what do blackbirds do in Dakota? “Blackbirds,” says Swanson, “are 
death on sunflower seeds,” 

The climate can be harsh in North Dakota; astringent, you might say 
It suits the temperament of the place, especially when the issue is pot- 
holes or water diversions 

Dr. Gary L. Pearson, Jamestown veterinarian. Used to be Gary L. 
Pearson of the U. 5. Fish and Wildlife Service until a water controversy 
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OTe day, some cen- 
tury, a shallow lake 
near Bemidjt, Minne- 
cola, will disappear. 
The process creeps 
along is seclgry mats — 
no more than 50 strides 
across — dislodge from 
shore and blow about 
the lake, filling it with 
decaying vegelation. 
Shirulby hag plants 
srowing on a carpel at 
moss will eventualls 
cover the lake, creating 
a fresh expanse of 
peatland. For now, the 
floating mats give ex- 
cellent nesting cover 
for black berns and 
ring-necked ducks. 


called the Garrison Diversion swept his-job right out from under him 
The word had gotten back to Casitel Hill that Pearson was too: any eH 
about how an increase in irrigated acreage in eastern North Dakota 
would sorely resuitin a decrease in pothole habitat 

“There is no way,” Pearson tells-me one evening in Jamestown, “no 
wav at all that one can be effective suving wetlands in North Dakota and 
still be popular.” Pearson does not try to be popular, Peopk 6 ré still 
remember what be once put in print: That some farmers who had idled 





up to 30 percent of their land under a certain farm Subsidy ation 
‘used the extra time not needed for farming 
those acres to dram more wetlands, thus not 
only compounding future overproduction 
but also increasing the acreage they will be 
paid not to plant when this overproduction 
necessitates another cropland retiremen! 
program.” And he made no new friends 
when he described wheat farming as the 
largest Incustry in North Dakota. “Paying 
farmers not to plant wheat,” be continued 
‘1s the second jargest inaustr 

Phe second largest industry may be gt 
Prine. [In 1985 Comeress passed a farm bill 
with & provision that br ant hy. came to 
known as Swampbuster. Why it became that 
is unclear, because the measure doesn't bus 
any swamps; it just busts the farmers who 
want to have their subsidies and dram wet- 
lands too. In eflect, Swampbuster says to the 
farmer: Look, ifyou still wantto go ahead and 
rain that wetland on your property, $0 fe it, 
We're not stopping vou. We're just saying 
that the taxpayer isn't going to pay for it. So, 
ifvou Want to keen your federal price-support 
payments and your loan ancl disaster insur 
ance programs and the like, then leave those 
wetlands alone 

The administration ot Sw mle ister, Mow 
ever, may leave something to be Gentes 
According to on stucy bythe i nttorel Wile 
life Federation, some county agricultural 
agencies in pothole country were found to be 
Ceres enient in the enforcement of 





Swampbuster regulations 

Near Jamestown, [look up a farmer with 
ittle use for wetlands that are barely wet for most of the year. Men so dis- 
posed are not hard to find in Stutsman County. This farmer's name ts 
: AWTENCE Paver He works several thousand acres with his brother and 
his oidest son, John. Wheat, barley, suntlowers, a bit of pasture We are 
out behind some bins where Kropp and-a hired hand have been loading 
crain into the hold of a big truck. Westand-at the cdlge of a great sweep of 
nlanted fields. Kroppsays, not without a trace of pride, “We have proba 
hiv crane a Pees Dercen tare of our land than any other farm tm Stuts 
man County. Did it all before Swampbuster. Why, if vou'd have come 
here 40 years ago, half our land would have been classified wetlands. The 
government did all the engineering. They advised us how to drain th 
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land. They wanted us to do it.” The frown passing over his face turns 
suddenly into anironic smile. “Now all those same bureaucrats, they're 
within five years of retirement. Now they're out here telling us to put all 
the water back.” It is, of course, a little joke, for no one can tell Kropp 
to pul the water back since the taking away was perfectly legal. Still, 
the idea of the government's interfering with the use of private property 
bothers tin 

Rropp save: “People are getting ted up with all these reguiations: | 
don’t go into Chicago and tell them how to run their show. Why should 


f 


ig RT 





city people get to come out here and tell me how to run mine? Whatthese 
people don tseem to realize 6 that the land they say weshould take outof 
production is the same lund that gives them cheap food.’ 


PHAS HEEN SAD that if California were an independent nation apart 


from the Linited States, its economy would rank eighth largest in 


the world, One out of nine Americans now resides in the Golden 
Site. curd Pela rrowth continue: at the rate of 500,000) 
peopie a year. Despite the recession, the pressure for development 


ST Dari to 





remains intense in two regions: along the shore trom santa 


Imperial Heach and m the Central Valley, which stretches along the 
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The fitting image of a 
duck (far right) defines 
a prairie pothole in 
spring farmland in 
Minnesota. By the time 


SMe ripens, TTD 
“}*) 


million ducks — half 
the continent's popula 
tion — will have flown 
lo the dwindling pot- 
hole regions of the U.S. 
and Canada to feast 

oni proteim-rich fairy 
shrimp (above nent) 
and other aquatic 
organisms. On the fringe 
oly prot ele fencer 

off from foxes and 
minks, mallard eggs 


will hateh safety, 
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where they will nest, only a few wingbeats from downtown W InnIper, 


Vanitoba. Canada holds nearly a quarter of the world’s wetlands. 


Burning issues of water 
rights and habitat oc- 
cupy stewards of frag- 
ile wetlands in Kansas, 
To provide open water 
for birds, managers of 
Quivira National Wild- 
life Refuge torch their 
rors Seve ry lew 


springs. A six-year 


drought plus a water 





shortage clue lo irriga- 
tion turned Cheyenne 
Bottoms into a desert 
where eraylish didn't 
stand a chance. Rains 
anda 1992 state ruling 
upholding the wel- 
lands’ right to water 
promise to revive the 
vast inland marsh. 


An 


land in the tainted pools; Those pools have since been drained and filled 

At his office in Sacramento, Douglas Wheeler told me that problems 
like this one just won't po away, “The agricultural drainage problem in 
the Central Valley is so severe,” he said, “that the federal study that fol- 
lowed the Kesterson revelations recommended that 70,000 acres of agri- 
cultural land simply be retired from irrigation as the only solution. We 
just don't have the technology or the money to purify water that has been 
contaminated to that extent. And that water if not contained or properly 
disposed of —and there is no proper way to dispose of it— will contami 
nate the entire aquifer.” 


BOUT THE TIME that Connecticut Vankees were sharpening their 
scythes in the marshes of Pawcatuck, the Spanish plantedacolony 
at San Dhevo Bay. In those days the bay wastinged with mud flats 

and salt marshes, punctuated here and there with the mouth of a 

freshwater river orstream. [it was a splendid place for all kinds of 
creatures. Then the gringos arrived, and by and by San Diego embraced 
its bay in the crushing arms of a 
supercity. Birt there was a catch 
As the gringos would discover, 
Vou cant have your supercit 
and untrammeled nature toc. 

I had San Diego 
because there are people nowa- 
days, here anc across the coun- 
try, who say that you can have 
the best of both worlds, the artiti- 
tial andthe natural, side by side 
All you have to dois use your sci- 
ence and technology to move the 
natural things, like marshes, out 
of the city’s path and put them 
where they won't get in people's 
way. Bury a marsh today, then 
build a new one to replace it 
tomorow. The name of the game 
Tt sounds intrigu- 
tn, but does itwork? 

Joy B. Zedler is one scientist 
who has some doubts about miti- 
gation, though as a true profes- 
sional she's reserving judgment until all the facts are in, and that could 
take many years. “Zedler is chief ecologist at the Pacific Estuarine 
Research Laboratory, headquartered at San Diego State University. For 
the past five years she has directed the monitoring of a wetlands mitiga- 
tion project at Chula Vista, on the waterfront of San Diego Bay. 

By 1987 the area had already been pretty much worked over by drag 
lines and bulldozers, with a big dredge-spoil deposit covering the mud 
flats on the bayside-and Interstate Freeway 5, paralleling an abandoned 
track of the Santa Fe Railroad, dropped like a concrete curtain along 
what used to be the upland shore. Even so, there were still a few light- 
footed clapper rails hanging on in a cordgrass marsh at Paradise Creek, 
anc California least terns trying to mitigate the loss of their habitat. [he 
rail does not nest well without cordgrass: besides providing pood cover 
against predators, the tall grass serves asa kind of elevator shaft for the 


come to 


is mitigation 
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nester Dutiorages in wetiancs, Hoth birds are listed by the state and fer- 
eral governments as endangered 
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National Wildlife Refuge in Washington. Once targeted as an industrial site, 
the basin hosts half a million shorebirds on their way to Alaska. 
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The stage is sel. Soon 


a distant ery will break 
the frosty stillness of 

a marsh in the Lower 
Klamath basin of Cali- 
fornia. Wild birds will 
then flood the sky, 
drawn to a sanctuary 
wet and priceless. 


everyt hi ne that was thereto know later how muchotitwe ve been ableta 
Dring art .* 

Wheat bothers #edler as much as anything about wetlands mitigation 
and restoration is the idea that quantity can be used as a substitute for 
quality. A restoration turns out to be only half as good as itshould be? No 
problem, say the sponsors. We'll just restore twice as-much, “so T ask 
neople like that,” she said, “ ‘Look. If you had an origina! Van Gogh, 
would you swap it for two copies just because they would covertwice the 
wall spacer’ 


fNood-contro! channel, getting on toward 


Now we were beyond the 
that little patch of marshiand at Paradise Creek. We flushed a pair of pin- 
tails. a lonely eeret, a great blue heron protesting our intrusion with a 
raucous croak. But no clapper rails, nota smegie one 

We talked about restoration projects in other parts of the country, in 


other kinds of wetlands $vstems — asin the prairie pothole region— where 





success did not seem soelusive as tt did hereon the Pacific coast, “I'mnot 
suggesting that all wetlands restorations are doomed to failure,” she 
sid. “But Il do want to make the distinction between restoration for its 
own sake versus mitigation in the regulatory context, where restoration 
simply becomes a license to destroy habitat somewhere élse.' 

When we got back to our cars near the highway, I asked Zedier if she 
thouwent Cahfornia might have o lesson to share with the rest of the 
nation. “Sure, ste said, “ [he lesson i: Don't do what we did. Don't 
WHHL Its too tate. [ts going to be incredibly expensive to try to turn 
back the clock when you've lost 91 percent.of your wetlands acreage and 


SlcCies are threatened with extinction. 


om 


Foramoment then, I thoughtabout asking her what particular species 
she had in mind, 


My 
[ didn't. | figured that the three in peril already were about three more 


art from the tern and the rail and the bird's beak. But 


than you'd ever need for enough t 
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His fierce eyes dimmed 
by age and imprisonment, 
the Apache warrior in 
1898 longed for the 
Southwest mountain 
homeland he had fought 
so furiously to keep. 


Coaxing strength from 
the earth, domoeers in 
Mescalero, New Jfex- 
too, enact the Dance of 
the Mountain Spirits, 
centerpicce of the 
Chirtcahtia Apache a 
rich ceremonial life, 


Geronimo fook part iri 


such rituals as 0 medi- 
cine man, wielding the 
magical pamwers he 
behieved come to him 
ifter a devastating 
tritgedy. Wiinthe on a 
trading oriasion in 
Mexico, his mother, 
wife, and three chil- 
dren tere miaissicried 
by Merican solatiers. 
He returned home, 
room hs, te burn his 
dwelling and the toys 
of itis children. A voice 
colled owt “Goyultkta” 

—-hiz Apache mame 
‘Wo cum con ever Rill 
you.” Anmed with this 
belief, he vented! his 
rage in bloody reich 
recinist Mexicans, once 
reputedly atticking 
acldiers with his Wrnife 
despite a tral of bol- 
lets. The solilers criced 
our “Geronime,” per- 
frost oo plea te St. 
Jerome, and the name 
stuck, 
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His face a grim mask, Geron- 
imo was about 60 when he 
posed for this 1484 photo- 
graph, firat known image of 
the mon whee explore riveted 
the nation. After heeping 
peace with Anglo-Americans 
for veors, Gerunime took to 
the warpath in 186], when 

the U.S. Anny seized Cochise, 
on Apache chief, and hanged 
members of his family, Then, 
Geronimo recalled, “the Indi- 
ene arrecd not to be friendly 
with the white mon any more.” 


be | RIELLER FEATUBES Were Never cut, 
F : | iif 


1 7ournalist Wrote of Lrbfonimo if 


= —<«- 


L886. “The nose is broad and heavy, 
the forchearcl Jaw and wrinkled, thi 
chin i Hiancstrong, thes YES lke hwo 
hits of obsidian with « lht behind 
them. The mouth 5 the most notice- 
sharp, 


thin-lipped gush of generous length and with- 


able fteature—a streictit, 


Out one Sol Lening curve 
Even today feelings are rarely neutral about 
this last great Indian leader to stand against 


the tide of Manifest Destiny that pushed 
Linited States land claims steadily west 
Pal | i Wh no nad 


massacred (“uster's it Littl Bighorn 


ree po F 7; , wd 
had been defeated and pacified, Crazy 


' : may 
Ce SLs ard LNevenneé, 


rim 


LS oe | 


infuriated Apoche swarmed a 
stagecoach in_Arizona, where 
amemorial honors one of those 
slain. A shell found nearby 
recalls that bloody era. 
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WHS BPIViINne Lite view sf 
Joseph of the Nez Perce had given up; now nis 
?ople were dying of malaria in (xk ahora 
Only the four bands of Chiricahua Apache 
remained free, sweeping at will across south 
ern Arizonaand New Mexico. The Chiricahua 
had many great leaders, chief= such as 
Cochise, Mangas Coloradas, Delgadito, and 
Victorio. By 1881 all four were dead. Yet for 
five charismatic war- 


ive More years, 2 Sngle 
. a UN ot ee oe ee 
jJeArneaceo An IM poassivht 


rior Lactronimoa 
emcl (se Tonima 4 
lf Warriors, 


Armnst them wer deploy a5 000 


resistance. At the group 


sToannted to orl’ Woe ni and 


6 CHreED 


[ iTroons, oF one-oubl4rter of: the ertire 
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beer, or on whiskey he got from traders: Dur- 
ing his long life he had nine wives and numer- 
ous children, 

What made Geronimo such a canny leader? 
His fearlessness in battle, his apparent divina- 
tion of distant events, and his sharp intelli- 
gence all gave his counsel deep authonty. And 
his refusal to give in when faced with hopeless 
odds inspired others. 

There had never been that many Apache to 
begin with— perhaps 6,000 to 8,000 in the 
1860s. Although all were referred to by whites 
as Apache, they lived in many separate, often 
mutually antagenistic bands. Indeed, the 
Army's success in pacifying most of them 
depended on enlisting warriors from one band 
to track and fight against those of another, 

Sometime around 1825, Geronimo was 
bor near the three forks at the headwaters of 
the Gila River, in what is today western New 
Mexico but was then still Mexican territory. 
For Geronimo, #5 forevery Apache, his birth- 
place was important: When in his wanderings 
he came to this spot again, he would roll onthe 
ground to the four directions. 

That river junction lies in the heart of the 
Gila Wilderness, not far from the 13th-century 
Gila Clff Dwellings of the Mogollon people, 
The Apache often camped near this site. 

On a warm, breezy day in May, [hiked up 
the mirckdle fork of the Gila, wading the stream 
where it meandered across my path. The 
banks were lined with giant sycamores and 
cottonwoods, The mottled canyon walls shone 
ruddy in the sun. Soon I came to a hot spring 
that trickled from gray bedrock, filling pools 
deep enough to willow in. J dipped @ finger 
inte water almost too hot to touch. To know 
that almost certainly as a boy Geronimo had 
played at this hot spring gave me a visceral 
sense of connection. 

By his family he was named Goyahkla, 

which is usually taken to mean “one who 
yawns.” [t was the Mexicans who beran call- 
ing him Geronimo, perhaps for St. Jerome. 
The name came from a battle in which 
Goyahkla repeatedly ran through a hail of 
bullets to kill soldiers with his knife. When 
they saw the Indian warrior coming toward 
them, they began to vell out in desperation, 
“Geronimo!” 
Bavip Roperts last wrote for the NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC on Mali's Degon people (October 
1990), His book on Geronimo will be published in 
1993 by Simon and Schuster. 
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WHE PIVOTAL EVENT of Geronimo's life 
occurred in the northern Chihuahua 
town of Janos. Today Janas is a mere 
. truck-stop crossroads, 35 miles south of 
the New Mexico bootheel, but it was once an 
important Spanish fort. By the early 1850s, 
when few of the Chiricahua bad ever seen 
any White Eyes (as they called the Anglo- 
Americans), they had endured two centuries 
of bloodshed by Spaniards and Mexicans. The 
latter, having failed to achieve a stable peace 
with the Apache, had embarked on a policy of 
genocide, signaled in 1837 by the state of Chi- 
huahua offering a bounty on Apache scalps. 
Around 1850, the citizens of Janos made a 
peace offer inviting the Chiricahua to trade. 
While the Apache men bartered hides and furs 
in town, the women and children camped on 
the outskirts. One day a roving platoon of 
Mexican troops from the neighboring state of 
Sonora came upon the camp. They killed 25 
women and children at once and captured 50 
or 60 more, whom they later sold into slavery, 
Geronimo came back from town to discover 
the dead bodies of his mother, his young wife, 
and his three children. “There were no lights 
in camp, 50 without being noticed | silently 
turned away and stood by the river,” he told 
an interviewer more than half acentury later. 
“How long I stood there I do not know... .” 
In the middle of the night the band retreated 
northward, leaving their dead in the field. “T 
stood until all had passed, hardly knowing 
what I would do—T had no weapon, nor did I 
hardly wish to fight, netther did l contemplate 
recovering the bodies of my loved ones, for 
that was forbidden [by the chief, for reasons of 
safety). | did not pray, nor did] resolve to do 
anything in particular, for 1 had no purpose 
left. | finally followed the tribe silently, keep- 
ing just within hearing distance of the soft 
noise of the feet of the retreating Apaches.” 
For the rest of his life Geronimo hated all 
Mexicans. He killed them whenever he could, 
without pity. Though the number almost 
defies crediihty, the governor of Sonora 
claimed in 1886 that in the last five months of 
Geronimo's wild career, his band of 16 war- 
ridrs Saughtered some 500 to 600 Mexicans. 
It was shortly after the debacle at Janos that 
Geronme received his Power. According to 
one Apache who bad been a boy at the time, 
Geronimo was alone, mourning his family, his 
head bower a: he sat weeping, when he heared 
a vorce call his name four times—four being 
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Geronimo 's Southwest 


This thorny wilderness was 
hore to nomadic Apache, 
ineluding Geronimo's Chirica-. 
hua baru, long before the Span- 
ish laid their claim, Born about 
headwaters of the Gila River 
fright) as a boy, learning to 
hunt and raid. After the U. S.- 
Mexico border was drawn in 
1848, 0 parade of miners and 
settlers crowded the Apache. 
War broke out in 1961, launch. 
ing acyele of deoth and retolio- 
tion thet did not end until 1886, 
when Geronimo surrendered. 








Geronimo's bloodlines lead Gl-yeor-old former rodeo 

to Mescalero, New Mexico, cowboy. “I puess I'm just 
where most Chiricuhuc settled takin’ ofter the footsteps.” Hits 
after their release from Fort sivter Ouida Miller (above) 
Silt, Oklahoma. His spirit still wets hate moilabout her 
surely lives in grandson Rob- fomous grondfather, whose 
ert Geronimo (right), who essential integrity and 

has fought countless brawls devotion to his: family are 
defending the farly name. little-known uspects of his 
“Everybody wants to say he character. “I wish D hed 
fought Geronimo,” sighs the known fim,” she says. 
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ution bo the ndian questiin.” In 18) 


reservation was established forthe Chiricahua 
in soulheast Armond. The-tract was well cho- 
en, for it centered on the people's homeland 
The agent, Tom Jeffords, was-a former-stas 
a perin lent réernarkable for his sympathy 
toward : Apache—the only white 
Cochise evel 


fearime thatthe Chiricahua hac too 
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Id become vd woman: 4-year 
Wid Cone Roe Rice (left) poth- 
ers fetrsell for the tradinional 
lpoche puberty ceremony. Jn 
an elaborate 12-day rite of 
nmare, she will become thi 
embodiment of White Pateted 
Woman, Apiuche svmnbol of 
rertiiity and fonpeevity 

Robed in bockskin and 
Hesse by a medicine Wwerrmuilti 
(lower Piri), Ce girl performs 
ad eertes of chores onl nituals— 
mony of Kiem conducted ata 
Creo tepete: (right) 
symbalicine fer mew [fe 
Durie the ewenf she tf also 


cowed with rifts ond sons. 
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Luiche, in the duties wand 
privileges of a worn 

his custom hats pissed 
unchneed from Geronimo ¥ 
cary, wher WV ttiene—wiho auc 
ceded his father, Cochise, a 
a ohte? of the Chintcochwa 
Roinied tie Gerenony on buck 
shin (above), Aa ogo mecicine 
tn, Gernnme celebrated thi 
ritual, which the Chiricahua 
‘il Pa pve li Mest observed ea Le 


time of war ond captivin 
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Relieving “it takes an Apache to catch an Apache,” the U.S. Army hired scouts to track 


“hostiles” through the mazelike Chiricahua Mountcins, where an Apache pictigraph renuine 


Using stondard toctica here, wrote an officer, was “like chasing deer with a brass band.’ 
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the fills to the enst mide ita natural fortress. 
All around was an abundance of wild fruit, 
nuts, ancl game, 

On learting that Geronimo was in the area, 
Clum sent a messenger with a request for a 
parley. Meanwhile, ¢nsconced at the Warm 
Springs Agency, Clum hid 80 armed men 
Inside the commissary. Geronimo arrived on 
horseback with a band of Chiricahua: 

Clumleftamanuscript sketch of hisambush 
and amemoir celebrating it. On abrightday in 
May, with a copy of each in hand, I walked 
among the ruins and reconstructed the affair 
in my head, 

Here on the porch of the maim building, as 


Geroninrd 


Clum told it, stood the cocky agent, his hand 
an inch from the handle of his Colt .45. There 
sat Geronimo on horseback, backed by a hun- 
dred Apache, his thumb an inch from the ham- 
mer of his .50-caliher Springfield rifle. The 
two men traded ominous threats, Fifty yards 
tothe south, on Clum ssignal, the commissary 
doors burst open, and Clom's men dashed out 
to surround the Chincahua. Twenty-three 
rifles were trained on the leaders, the rest on 
their people: even so, Geronimo came within 
an eyelash of raising bis rifle and firme: 
Instead he surrendered, 

Clum welded irons onto Geronimo's ankles 
and carned him in a wagon to San Carlos as 
part of a dolorouws procession of Chiricahua 
prisoners, among whom a smallpox epidemic 
wos breaking out. For two months Geronimo 
was held a prisoner in irons, expecting to be 
put to death. To hang the Apache leader was 
indeed Clum's hope, but he could not win 
approval of that measure from authorities in 
Tucson. In a fit of temper the agent resigned, 
and Clium' successor set Geronimo free 

In his memoirs Clum later crowed over his 
deed: “Thus was accomplished the first and 
only doxafide copiure of GERONIMO THE 
RENEGADE,” Kut, like Bascom’s affront to 
Cochise, Clum’s treatment of Geronimo was 
to have far-reaching consequences. 


VER THE NEXT FOUR YEARS Geronimo, 
now pest 50 and alreacty an old man by 
Apache standards, took advantaye of 
the loose reservation regime, leaving 

whenever he felt like it. Sometimes the warrior 
thought it possible for White Eves and the 
Apache to ive on the same land. And some- 
times he was sure that was impossible. 
During his months at large, Geronimo trav- 
eled all over his homeland. The mountains in 
particular were congenial terrain, for among 
their cliffs and gorges an Apache felt all but 
invulnerable. Here too dwelt the Mountain 
spirits, divine beings who cured illness and 
protected the Chiricahua from their enemies 
When Geronimo was still a young man, in 
the 18565, the Chincahua ranged across a ter- 
ritory that they believed their god, Ussen, had 
given them. It comprised southeastern An- 
zona, southwestern New Mexico, and large 
tracts of northern Mexico along the spine of the 
Sierra Madre. Anmy officers who tried to trail 
Indians through this wilderness called it the 
most difficult terrain in North America. The 
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mountain ranges, the cactus and thorny scrub 
that tore at their clothing, the rottlesnakes 
underfoot—into this wasteland white men 
ventured with a deep apprehension 
But the es heard mastered this lane 
They knew every spring and seep for hundreds 
of mubes in all directions; they thought nothing 
of riding or running 75 to 100 miles in a day, 
they could jog up meunt dns where enlciers 
thrashed! and stumbled: they could make 
themselves invisible in a field of shallow grass 
or alone the bank of an arroyo; and they could 
travel so lichtly as to leave a trail too faint for 
any but another Apwiche to follow, In adeser 
where white men starved, they founshed on 
mesouite beans, agave hearts, safuAaro Ane 
eholla frist. een herrits. ani pairon Nuts. 
In the 1880s, with the White Eves becoming 
more numerous, Geronimo and his bend 
moved across the border into the osuerra 
Macre, where the Chincahwua felt a sublime 
security. bt was here, deep in the mountains, 
that pun— ret mnimo' © lifelong trend and one 
{the finest military strategists the Chiricahua 
ever knew —received a vision sent by Ussen 
Out of a thin cloud of blue smoke seen across 
A Chasm thousands of soiaiers on Hue Uni 
forms marched into an evanescent cave. Juh's 
Warriors saw the vision too A, rmechit Ine TAN 
explained: “Ussen sent the vision to warn us 
thatwe will be defeated, and perhaps all killed 
by the government. Their strength in num- 
bers, with their more powe riul w CoLMTes, wat 
make wsincdeec. .. the Dead. Eventually they 
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fERMINED to crush Geronimo's ban 
for good. General rook em harked uw 
Miay 1883 on the boldest Apache cam 
naljen ever undertaken by U.S. troops 
With 327 men ee scouts 
Trem of her Hi indis—_t rok mar hed Tee a Li 
the Sierra Madre, guided by a White Moun- 
LAP he who vhs traveled with Geronima 
Geronimo was lar to the east in Chihuahua 
it the ume, seizing Mexicans to trace for 
i Ap iTect a bit ji ahua Ac i arcing Lt jason 
Belzinez, a young Apache who was there, one 
night at dinner Geronimo suddenly dropped 
his kntfe. His Power which sometimes came 
in a sudden flash—had spoken 


“Wes he burst out, “our people whom 


ve left atour base camp are now in the hand: 
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On the run in Mexico, Geran- 
ime and his dwindling band 
holed up in tie Sierna Madre, 
raiding with a vengeance that 
lives on in the spine-tingling 
tales told vigqueros (above) by 
their prondfathers, Aut the 
Army was closing in. In Jonuary 
i886, o patrol led by Apache 
scouts overran his canyp+—col- 
lecting souvenirs (opposite), but 
missing Geronime, In March, 
Gen. George Crook (left, at for 
right) met the fugitive, who hod 
agrecd to surrender. Two nights 
loter he chonped his mind, flee- 
ing with 38 followers. 
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Cmnrting as a coyete, 
Ocroning Wiis cop 
tered only once—at the 
Warn Springs Agency, 
naw in ruins, where 
Truitt agent Foto 
Chom summoned the 
Apache ond his follow 
ers im April 21, Le? 
Clum was determined 
to cmove the Gore from 
Warm Springs, where 
they tived as fumttcrs 
ond raiders, fo San 
Corlos, a reservation 
where Apache bonis 
were beige hog ht to 
form, “We thought they 
wanted a comnil,™ 
Geronimo liter 
ecplained—thut Chim 
hod loid a trap, 

At his signal on 
armed force burst from 
hiding ond surrcuonded 
the Indians, Gerentmo 
hod no chatoce burt ta 
honed over his rifle 
(right) and ride to San 
Corlos inirons. Ae 
wit later released, hast 
without his mun; Clim 
Rept itis co souvenir, 
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After surrendering in 1886, Geronime 
and his followers—now prisoners of 
war—were quickly apirited qut of Ari- 
tone, where whites were seething for 

Hit “Wr were honer bound,” wrote 
Gen. Nelson Miles, “not to give them up 
tow mob.” The Apache were gowked at 
in every whistle-stop between Teras nil 
Fort Pickens, FI t (left), where they 
would begin their imprisonment. 
Aglimpse of the notorious Geronimo, 
in center foreground, wor the ultimete 
price. On his right is Naiche, the band's 
chief, ‘who fought alangaide hits elder, 

wtle friend in many betties. 








What shall we dor” In fact, at about the 
same time, Crook's advance guard of Apache 
had atlacked a Chiricahua camp, killed nine 
or ten old men and women, and captured five 
children. 

Geronimea's band dashed back tothe strone- 
hold, where they saw Crook with his young 

captives, Other bands came in, and for several 
days the Chiricahua camped on the surround 
Ing ndges, looking down on the intruders 

Crook's penetration of the Apache motin- 
thin stronghold had a dev VEStAtNg pSychologt- 
calimpact onthe Apache. Yet what happened 
nextin the Sierra Madre has never been entire- 
ly clear. Despite his strong force, Crook was 
outnumbered, running short on rations, and 

nerable 

Alter waiting five days, Geronimo and his 
band, feigning friendship, joimed the other 
Tueitive bands in Crook's camp. They joked 
and sported with Crook’s White Mountain 
Apache scouts: The Chiricahua began a vic 





tory dance anc invited the scouts to dance with 
the Chiricahua women. Geronimo’s plan was 
to surround the scouts and shoot therm all as 
they danced. But Crook's chief of scouts, an 
siphon man named Al Sieber, refused to 

etihe White Mountain Apache dance with the 
: hiricanua— whether on principle or because 
he snithed a trap, nobody knows, 

The ambush foiled, Geronimo and other 
lenders azreed to parley with Crook, Some 
Chiricahua then heacled north with the sol- 
diers to go inte the Sean Carlos Reservation 
Others promistd to do so after gathering up 
their people, Geronimo stayed out for another 
nine months, bust IT} ite Winter he Loo CILITMe in 

In November 1989, with a friend and his 
four-wheel-drive truck, I attempted to locate 
the place on the upper Bavispe River where 
the general had confronted Geronimo. On the 
hifth dav, navigating by acopy of Crook's own 
Manuscript map, wereached aremote bend of 
the river that fitthe description and climbed to 
the top of a mesa that may have been the site of 





the (Chiricahua camp 

The beauty of the inner Sierra Marre 
astounded me: Hills covered with swaying 
Pram prass: scattered Oaks ancl iLuni pe tS gi¥- 
IM ny, a5 We i hae bie cd. to Ponderosa ay Pe in 
the distance, stately cottonwoods ranged 
along the blue thread of the Bavispe, tritnitary 
canyons dwindling away in labyrinths of 
hidden chifts 

Aca boy in the 1880s James Kaywavekla, a 


As 


Warm Springs Apache, hac camped in this 
stronghold. Seventy years later he remem- 
bered that paradise: “In that place we lived 
a few weeks as those who have gone to the 
Happy Place must. Again we hunted, feasted, 
and danced about fires. ... For the first time 
within my memory we lived as Apaches had 
before the coming of White F.yves.” 


ORE THAN ANY OTHER DEED, Crook's 
daring thrust into the Sierra Madre 
turned the tide of the war. Most of the 

. Apache, now weary and demoralized, 

would neveragain break out from the reserva- 

tion. In his parley with Crook, Geronimo had 
insisted that he hac always wanted to live at 
peace with the White Eyes. Now, in 1884, he 
made a sincere effort to de just that, With sev- 
eral other bands, under the watchful eve of 

Lt. Britton Davis, he settled down on Turkey 

Creek on the White Mountain Reservation. 

On Turkey Creek, for once, there seemed to 
be goodwill and enlightened leadership on 
both sides. The government had decided that 
the Chiricahua ought to become farmers, and 
most of the Apache were willing to try. But 
even the Apache themselves could nol recog- 
nive the violence done to their way of life by 
trying to turn from nomads into agrarians: 

Authorized by the tribal council, I made my 
own visit to Turkey Creek on a gray Novem- 
ber day with the threat of winter in the air. 
Along the streambed, pools had frozen over. I 
walked past fallow fields of sunflowers and 
plots where spoiled squashes were scattered 
over the stiff ground. The tall pines— the very 
ones Geronimo had walked beneath —swayed 
in the breeze: Wild turkey feathers fluttered in 
the weeds, 

I paused tn a clearing beside an abandoned 
cabin, built by the Apache perhaps 70 years 
ago. No one lives there now, but | could see 
why the grassy valley beneath the tall pines 
had appealed to Geronimo’s people. 

Geronimo stuck it out fora year on the reser- 
vation, asthe whole Southwest praved thatthe 
Apache hostilities were finally over. But ten- 
sions were mounting on Turkey Creek. The 
government hac forbidden two Apache prac- 
tices that hac long been accepted: brewing and 
petiing drunk on tiswin, and beating their 
wives. Things came to a head in May 1885. 
Several chiefs held a big tiswin drunk, then 
confronte:| Davis the next day, daring him to 
throw them in jail. Meanwhile, Geronimo was 
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for some reason told by informants that Davis 
planned to arrest and hang him. On May 17 
Geronimo left the reservation with 145 Chir 
cahbua men, women, and children. 

The tale of Geronimo's last 15 months on 
the lonse has an epic sweep in its own right. 
As U.S. soldiers vainly chased the Apache 
all over the Southwest, the newspapers of 
Arizona and New Mexico waxed hysterical: 
“Geronimo and His Band of Murderous 
Braves Still at Large”; “Blood of Innocent 
Victims Crying to Heaven for Vengeance.” 
On their initial dash to Mexico the fugitives 
left.17 White Eyes dead. Often the victims had 
been mutilated. Tales spread that Geronimo 
occasionally killecl babies by tossing them in 
the air and catching them on his knife. 

American soldiers had kilied their own 
share of Apache babies, their rationale being 
that “Nits make lice.” And in 1863, after kill- 
ing the great chief Mangas Coloradas, soldiers 
had cut off his head and boiled it. In the 
Apache view, aman was condemned to range 
through the afterlife in the bodily conclition 
that existed at his death, so there was an obli- 
pation to exact vengeance from White Eyes 
who killed and maimed Indians. 

Moreover, to prepare for battle Apache 
boys learned to endure excruciating tests of 
self-inflicted pain and not to fear death. The 
most hideous punishment an Apache warrior 
could imagine was to be locked up in a cage — 
which was just how the White Eves treated 
their victims. 

In the last years of his freedom, Geronimo 
killed ranchers and settlers chiefly because he 
needed ammunition, food, and horses, and 
that was the easiest way to get them. The sav- 
agery of the torture he sometimes inflicted was 
retribution for the horrors others had sut- 
fered —his mother, his first wife, and three of 
his children among them, Vet decades later, in 
his old age, Geronimo would wake in the night 
“oroaning with remorse” for the young chil- 
dren he-hiacd killed. 


Bs tHE ARMY pursued Geronimo’s band, 
the fugitives divided into small groups 
and scattered. Troop after troop dog- 
gedly followed them, only to lose the 
trails on rocks or in streambeds, After making 
a coordinated thrust, several columns of sol- 
diers thought they had Geronimo cornered in 
Mexico; butat that moment he blithely crossed 
back into the U.5., then rode all the way north 
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Billed os the Tiger of the Human Hace, 
Georonime earned qa small fortune making pub- 
lic appearances wile a prisoner. At a 1905 
exhibition, thousands packed thie grandstands 
fo wath Geronimo (above, in top bot) perform 


“the lost briffalo hasnt” fron a mieneiiig 
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ruitomobile. Few knew that Geronimo, na 
Plains Indian, fod never footed bison aor worn 
Checddress (below). He also did ao brisk busi- 
ness-in duties cond bows and crrows. “The 
Old serntiernin is pretty high priced,” said an 


onlogher, “but then he ts the only Geronimo.’ 
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Lit by a stalking moon, the Dragoon 

Afountains of Aricona have o hold on the UT IT WASN'T A 
Chiricahuo that time connot diminish. —_ w. bnacitne 
“When we first visited in 1986, 1 felt I'd ) on ETE eeal 


been here before," save Mildred Cleg- 
harn (left), who waa born a prisoner at P nig 
Fort Sill, Oklahoma, and now lives in the Inttians 
nearby town of Apache, A small parcel he wou hi 
of the Chiricuhua homeland, confiscated order. Still drut 
in [877, wos recently returned to the Indians moved onl 


the (hincahva wer 


Apache tribe. that mieht, as the Secs 


These mountains alse pulled at Geron- iiceanill efi iabetraevies te 


imo until the end, which came in 1909, mall ecoup of follor 
four years before his band was released. Sin hacia Ea la 
*Aly heart is no longer bud," he had - cep bi i 
pleaded to President Roosevelt in 1906. resistance. Yorn oul 
*Let me die in my own country, an old rel PTC ast i] 
mon whe his been punished enough.” Crook r igned i 


Knowing Geronimo's rampage wae far Nelson A. Miles, ay 
from forgiven, Roosevelt refused. presidential aspiration 


hunt down the last 34 Chiricahua was an exer- 
cise in futility. 

Ey the end of August 1886 the fugitives were 
desperate to see their families and relatives 
again. They sent two women into a Mexican 
town to test the possibility of surrender. Soon 
thereafter, a courageous licutenant named 
Charles Gatewood went with two Apache 
scouts Into Geronimo's camp on the Bavispe 
River. Gatewood played his trurmp card, tell- 
ing Geronimo that his people had already been 
sent by train to Florida, The news stunned the 
fugitives. 

On September4, 1286, Geronimo met Miles 
in Skeleton Canvon, in the Peloncillos just 
west of the Arizona-New Menico line. “This is 
the fourth time | have surrendered,” the war- 
rior said. “And I think it is the last time,” 
replied the general. 


OW ERONIMO SURRENDERED in the belief that 
he was to be reunited within five days 
with his family, that his “sins” would 
be forgiven, and that his people would 
eventually be settled on a reservation in Ari- 
zona, But Miles hadi lied, Few of them would 
ever see their homeland again. 

For their intransigent resistance the Chiri- 
cahua were punished as no other U.S. Indians 
had been. All of them, even women and chil- 
dren, ultimately served nearly 30 years as pris- 
oners of war, first in Florida and Alabama, 
then at Fort Sill in Oklahoma, In 1913 space 
was made forthe Chiricahua at the Mescaliero 
Reservation in south-central New Mexico 
About two-thirds of the survivors moved ta 
the Mescalero site, while the others stayed 
near Fort Sill. In those two locations their 
descendants live today, 

Last spring I-spent.a day on the Mescalero 
Reservation with Ouida Miller, Geronimo's 
granddaughter, A warm and sympathetic 
woman of 66, she has guarded her knowledge 
of the great warrior all her life, "We still get 
letters of hatred from people in Arizona,” she 
says. “They say that their great-grandfather 
was killed by Geronimo.” 

In 1905 Geronimo pleaded with President 
Theodore Roosevelt to send his people back to 
Arizona. “It is my land,” Geronimo wrote, 
“my home, my father’s land, to which I now 
ask to be allowed to return. I want tospend my 
last days there, and be buried among those 
mountains If this could be I might die in 
peace, feeling that my people, placed in their 
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native homes, would increase in numbers, 
rather than diminish as at present, and that 
our name would not become extinct.” 

President Roosevelt turned down the 
appeal on the grounds that in Arizona antago- 
nism against the Apache still ran too high. 
“That is all lcan say, Geronimo,” he replied, 
‘except that | am sorry, and have no feeling 
against you.” 

Geronimo's fear that his people might 
become extinct was no rhetorical flourish. In 
their prime the Chiricahua had numbered no 
more than 1,200, By the time they were freed, 
they had dwindled to 265. Today, because of 
dispersal over the subsequent decades and 
intermarriage with other bands, it 16 1mpossi- 
ble to number the Chiricahua, 

Last fall I visited the final surrender site in 
Skeleton Canyon. It lies. in a tranquil clearing 
at the junction of two creeks. Tall sycamores 
shade the ground where Miles laid down sym- 
bolic stones, moving them about to illustrate 
his promises about the Apache future. 

Only three or four old ranches lie along the 
[5-mile length of Skeleton Canyon. From the 
surrender site I hiked a long way upstream, 
rounding one idyllic bend after another. I saw 
no one else all day. wondered, nat for the first 
time, why it had proved impossible to find a 
place in all this empty magnificence for fewer 
than a thousand Apache—the population 
of such tiny Arizona towns as Duncan or 
Morenci. 

According to those closest to him, Geronimo 
for the rest of his life bitterly regretted having 
surrendered to Miles. He wished instead that 
he had stayed in the Sterra Madre with his 
warriors, fighting it out to the last man. 

Ona winter night in 1909, riding home from 
the town of Lawton, Oklahoma, Geronimo 
fell off his horse and lay in a ditch till morning. 
About $5 years old, he succumbed to pneumo- 
nia four days later. On bis deathbed Geronimo 
spoke the names of his warriors who had 
stayed loyal to the enc, 

The Apache cemetery at Fort Sill, on a 
serene bench of land above a branch of Cache 
Creck, contains some 300 graves. At the center 
lies Geronimo's: a collection of brown granite 
stones cemented into a small pyramid, topped 
by a carved stone eagle, whose vandalized 
head has been replaced by a crude replica in 
concrete. From Geronimo's grave, identical 
white headstones range in precise rows and 
columns. Each stone hasanumber code on the 
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The old warrior spent hris lost days signing 
autographs and gandening with his foomly at 
Fort Sul, Yet one prison visitor saw ao dijfer- 
ent Geronimo, when he peeled off his ahirt to 
reveal some 50 seors. “Putting a pebble in a 
bullet wound he would make a noise like a gun, 
then take the pebble out and throw it an the 
ground,” the mon reported. “Bullets cannot 
itt me! he shouted,” 


back, such as “SWS5055"—the echo of thi 
brass number tags the Apache were issued in 
the 18705 at San Carlos 

breronima ancl Viles har metLontc more, Al 
the Urmaha Exposition in L698 where several 
prominent Apache were exhibited like tro- 
phies. Trembling with anger, the old warrior 
demanced that the general a 
in Skeleton Canyon 

Miles gave no real explanation. Geronimo 
pleaded with him, “I have been away from 
‘rizona now twelve years. [he acorns and 


pinon nuts, the quai and the wild turkey, t 
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me, Chev wonder where lve gone. They want 
meto come back 

Miles replied, “A very beautiful thought, 
Geronimo. Ouite poetic Bu 


the men andl 
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10 ive m Arizona, they CO not miss 





women Ww 
you The acorns and pinion nuts, the quail 
and the wild turk i the giant cactus and the 
Cea Vere trees—thes Wh Hl have to yet along as 
best (hey can—without you.” 

As I wancered across the Southwest, pause 
Ing among the pions, Gotronimos words 
if 1 stood 
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come to me often. ANC somrvinnes, 


beran to brim with their meaning i 
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Toying with a 286-foot factory 
trawler, waves punish man and 
nmuachine risking all to harvest 
this sea at world’s end. 











“To eat, we whale,” says 
LeRoy Kulukhon, 58, 
captain of a walris- 
skin whaling boat on 
Alaska’s St. Lawrence 
Island, “We used to dry 
most of it, make jerky. 
We'd dig into the perma- 
frost to store some. 
Now we've got freezers. 
All wear long we herve 
jerky, whale steak, 
and whale burgers.” 
After a successful 
hunt, Kulukhon smokes 
a peace pipe, “for the 
whale.” 
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[ANUARY STORM hurls 50-knol winds 
it the trawler Sore Seo as we wal- 
low in freezing darkness-on the 
Bering Sea, about 50 miles north 
: Aleutian Islancds, On deck 
brilliant sodium-vapor 





snow swirls neler 
lan 10S 85 0 huge gree n-arl-o Tanete Nel COMES 
élithering up the stern ramp, bloated like 

saome-sea monster with more than [20 tons of 





walleye pollock. 

Che Sogo Seo is something of asea monster 
herself, a 304-foot, 58-milhion-dollar factory 
ship equipped to catch and digest some 550 
tons of fish a dav. In her belly scores of men 
and women work round the clock, serving 
erocious machines that behead the fish 
blinding speed, slicing off fillets and crinding 
leftovers into fish meal 

Tonight we're also on a gourtnet quest 
Billions of pollock are migrating from the 
Bering’s 12,000-foot-lecp Aleutian Basin 
toward shallower spawning grounds on Alns- 
ka's outer continental shelf (map, pages 80 
St). Their delicate pink roe sacs are worth 
nbout five dollars-a pound. Each must pe 
plucked carefully by hand. If all goes well, 
we'll return to Dutch Harbor. ith some 400) 
tons of frozen roe, worth four millon dollars 

We're not alone in this high-tech feeding 
frenzy. Radar shows 20 vessels ‘nearby, part 
ofan American fishing armada that takes 
three billion dotlar=’ worth of pollock and 
other bottom fish from the Bering each vear 

On the darkened bridge, Capt. Kurt van 
Brero peers at a color monitor that shows an 
incredible picture: thousands of digital blips, 
each representing a fish, swimming slowly 
into the twoeacre maw of our newly launctied 
tit toon five 





trawl net. suddenly reaize th 
billion blips like this to make up last year's 
five-million-ton pollock harvest, the largest 
SATU he - 8 pet ies Catch in the worid 
There's still a lot of fish,” he says. "But 

in five vears I've seen the pollock biomass 
recluced bv half. I hate to think we may be 
ishing ourselves out of business 

It’s an old dilermma in this storm-tossed 

« How: to harvest a wealth of marine life 
without destroying it. The Bering’s $885,000 
square miles of frigid, nutrient-rich waters lic 
between Alaska and the Russian Far Bast, 
bounded on the south by Alaska‘s Aleutian 
chain and escaping northw ard through the 
Bering Strait to the Archic Uocean 

'd boarded the Saga Sea as part ol a 
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Waves coming aboard 
aft pound workers ort 
the American factory 
rowler Saga Sea 
fabowe) as they howl a 
loaded fishnet up the 
stern ramp, Some | 20 
tons are netted ata time, 
mastiv welleyve pollock 
(right); Relowdecks 
(left), where fish ore 
Checmed cond flash fre 
ten, aicrew hoses off 
While roe sacs piss hy 
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A teeming sea 
reveals its riches 


alf covered with ice in winter and often 
| packing 20-foot waves, the Bering Sea 
is comong the world’s most productive. 
Some 300 species of fish thrive in the nutrient- 
rich waters. Walleve pollock, more than holf 
ofall Bering bottom fish, are harvested 
here in the world’s largest single- 

Marine mommals have suffered huge popu- 
Lotion drops due te hunting and, some experts 
believe, reduced food supplies. Trawlers from 
the U. S., Russia, Japan, and other nations 
tuke millions of tons of fish o year—but chong: 
ing pollock and herring levels have also been 
linked to solar cycles and resulting water- 
temperafticre fluctuations. U.S. factory trawl- 
ers. and land-based plants have waged legal 
wars for the past three years over their right to 
process Hering Sea pollock. New proposals to 
guarante shore processors up to 45 percent of 
the catch have prompted lawsuits from 
foctory-ship owners. 


nine-month exploration of the Bering by ship, 
plane, helicopter, and Eskimo skin boat. I'd 
erosced the Bering Strait, camped amid wal- 
rus hunters on the eastern shores of Russia, 
visited the remotest islands of the Aleutian 
chain, and talked to scores of scientists, fish- 
ermen, and native leaders from Seattle, 
Washington, to Fairbanks, Alaska, to Viadli- 
yostok in the then Soviet Union. 

I'd quickly learned that working on that 
sea, or simply surviving around its edges, 
means a life of hardship and isolation, an 
unceasing struggle with nature for sustenance 
or profits. The weak seldom prosper. The 
strong don’t always win 

Russian fur traders were first ti cash in on 
the Bering's ecosystem in the mid-18th cen- 
tury, seeking sea olter and seal skins for trade 
with China and Europe. Within a hundred 
yeurs industrial hunters from around the 
world devastated the populations of sea 
otters, fur seals, and whales. Now an inter- 
national battle was raging over the pollock, a 
form of cocfish that only a few years. ago was 
considered unworthy of American attention. 

Most of the Bering Sea lies within 200- 
nautical-mile exclusive economic 2ones 
claimed by the United States: and Russia, 
which limit their combined pollock catch to 
about 27.5 million tons a year. But theresa 
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Bottles over prime resting spots consume 
Steller sea lions’ time on Alaska's Round 
island (below). Far to the northwest, 
elbow room is ne problem for the 1,000 
people on icebound St. Lawrence Island 
(right). just 50 miles from the Russian 
mainland, the [slond’s Yopil inhobitunts 
are a short hop from their ancestral 
homeland via chartered plane. 


of international waters in the 


middle of the sea: here unregulated fishing 


“Honut hole” 


fleets of Japan, China, South Korea, and 
Poland have caught as much as | 
an added burden that Russian and 


Armeru 


+ million 
tons 
an scientists say May severely deplete 
the pollock populatior 

the“international” 
catch comes from illegal raicls into the more 


productive American zone. Such depret 


What’= more. much of 





tions have caused a 24 percent decline in 
pollock catches throughout the Bering, 
according to the U. S. National Marine Ff ish- 
eries Service (NMFS). And since the 


commercial fishing may have contributed to 


OF 


reported A oerecent population (LTEASn AMone 
pollock-eating Steller sea lens, anc similar 
ec 





mes among seabirds as well 


“Nonterritorial waters represent onl 
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while fish stocks 
there are primanily from U, S.-and Russian 

' said Viacheslay K. Zilanov, deputy 
director of the Ministry of Fisheries, in 
VWoscow 


and Russia should develop a specific conser- 


8 percent of the Bering >ea, 


ZOTLES:, 


“We believe thatthe United States 
vation regimen for shared stocks of Bering 
Sea fish. Third countries should observe these 
reulations,” 

This international tempest seems mild 
compared with the economic typhoon that 





threatens to overwhelm the booming fish- 


ing mdustry at home. Che doge Sea and 6! 





athe factory trawlers, based in seattic and 
financed largely by forcign investors, took 
87 percent of the 1990.0. 5. pollock 


That drew bowls of protest from operators of 


itr oh 
OUdra 


the scores of smaller Alaska-based boats 


that delivered their catch to Japanese-owned 
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chore-based factories at Dutch Harbor and 
Kodiak. The combined fleets had the capac: 
ity to catch double the annual quota. 

“The Bering Sea fishery 15 @ Success story 
that got too successful,” said Bert Larkins, of 
Loe Alaska Factory Trawler Association in 
Seattle. “We have a billion-dollar investment 
in 60 trawlers—i0 more than we really need, 
We could catch the entire annual quota ina 
20-week season.” 

Mr, Larkins 15a former National Marine 
Fisheries Service regional director. One of 
hit old colleagues, William Aron, director of 
the NMFS Alaska Fishertes Science Center 
in Seattle, explained the industry s extraor- 
dinary success. 

“Since 1986 the groundfish industry in 
Li. S. waters has gone from a million to three 
billion dollars a year,” he told me. “That 
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includes bottom-dwelling fish like cod, 
turbot, and sole, as well as pollock 

“The story goes back to the Magnuson 
Fishery Conservation Act of 1976, which 
banned untirensed foreign vessels from fish- 
ingin American waters. Cribs were then the 
main resource for U.S. fishermen. Crab soled 
for a dollar a pound. Groundfish were selling 
tor five cents-& pound or less. 

“By 1978-79 the crab population appeared 
heaced for collapse—probably the result of 
overfishing, A few American ships converted 
to trawling. They would catch fish and sell 
them ‘over the side’ to Japanese and Russian 
ships—meaning that they would not even 
take their nets out of the water, but transfer 
them to foreign ships directly and take new 


nets in their place, That's: how the U. 5. got 
into the pollock business, 
a3 


“But as the price of fish goes up, more and 
more American-fagged boats are being built, 
We need to control that before the politics 
of investment and boat ownership prevent 
rational management of the resource.” 

Assigned by law to advise the U. 5. 
Department of Commerce in such matters 
is the North Pacific Fishery Management 
Council, which includes representatives from 
industry groups and state and feceral agen- 
cies.In Anchorage 1 listened to intense 
debates that seemed like a hopeless tangle 
of nets and lines. 

Investors in the Suga Sea and other factory 
trawlers denounced proposed regulations 
allotting up to 45 percent of the annual pol- 
lock quota to the rival smaller boats: 

Trawlermen protested a decision to halt 
fishing for pollock, cod, sole, and sablefish 
whenever the boats hauled in an excessive 
“bycatch” of other regulated species such as 
snow crabs and halibut. 

Crabbers spoke against a trawling tech- 
nique called “hard on bottom,” which some 
boats use. Nets plow along the seabed, tak- 
ing whatever is there, “We now lose two to 
five million crabs a year to this,” said Arni 
Thomson of the Alaska Crab (Coalition. 

Robert D, Alverson, of the Fishing Vessel 
Chvners’ Association in Seattle, blames much 
controversy on ignorance. “We have a three- 
billion-dollar industry and no science dol- 
lars;” he said. “It’s like trying to look at the 
sea bottom through a straw.” 


Post of the fishing industry's can- 
trary forees reach critical mass 
at Dutch Harbor on Onalaska 
Island in the Aleutians, famed 
for ithe rigor of its weather and the vigorous 
nichtlife of its waterfront bars. My 800-mile 
flight from Anchorage ended with a land- 
ing in violent crosswinds, a few moments 
abeacd of a blizzard that isolated the island 
for three days. 

Here was'a world dedicated to seafood. 
Dirt roads were ined with crab pots—500- 
pound steel-and-wire cages used to capture 
300 million pounds af snow crabs each year, 
Dozens of boats ranging from 90 to 200 feet 
were tied up side by side with small trawlers 
that served four huge fish-processing plants. 
Sleek factory trawlers came to off-load frozen 
product and hasten to sea again. In the roacl- 
stead a dozen rusty Japanese “tramper™ 
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refrigerator ships awaited cargoes from all, 

“There's big money here now —it's becom- 
ing a mini-Seattle,” said Lynn Fitch, director 
of the local television station, She came to 
Dutch Harbor with her husband in 1980, 
when a king crab harvest of 130 million 
pounds was creating instant wealth for many 
fishermen. When overfishing dropped the 
harvest to almost zero within three years, the 
Fitches decider to stay. 

“Now we have the pollock boom,” Lynn 
said. “] hope this one lasts awhile.” Later, | 
learned, the farnily retreated to the mainland, 
fearful that the chaos of development would 
lead to the deterioration of the community 
and the collapse of property values. 

Among the custodians of Dutch Harbors 
new prosperity is F. Gregory Baker, general 
manager of Westward Seafood Company. 
The prosperity will last only if the U.S. 
Department of Commerce authorizes the for- 
mal allocation of fish quotas to the smaller 
boats that bring their catch to shoreside fac- 
tories, be told me. 

He showed me around the company’s new 
50-million-dollar processing plant, which 
isawned by the Taiyo Fishing Company of 


Japan. Its batteries of stainless-steel machines 


are designed to reduce 800 tons of pollock 
each day into 160 tons of seam, an almost 
flavorless fish product made by grinding fish 
fillets to paste, washing it repeatedly so that 
only protein solids remain, then reducing it to 
asomewhat rubbery texture by adding sugar 
and sorbitol welling agent. 

“The Japanese use it to make fish cakes 
called Aamabokoe, but you might recognize it 
if you've ¢aten any fake crab legs or lobster 
tails lately,” Mr. Baker said. 

Everything the shore-based plants can do, 
the sleek factory trawlers can do as well, with 
very similar machinery, the difference being 
that they can follow the fish all over the 
Bering Sea, and the world if necessary. 

The industry's technology makes the 
old dilemma even more pressing: How 
much high-tech fishing can the ecosystem 
withstand ? 


N AN INDUSTRY TORN by dissension, 
there's one thing everyone agrees on: 
The Bering Sea is one of the most dan- 
gerous fisheries in the world. Each year 
25 to 30 people die in shipboard accidents, 
many of them on small boats capsized by 
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From a shin boat, a St. Lowrence slander horpoons a howhead whale. An 


explosive tip Pills it. Local harpooners are well trained, with ood reassert 
The Alasha Eskime Whaling Commission allowed the island just sic hor 


poor hits this year. Three strikes failed, so only three wholes were horvested 
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90-mile-an-hour winds and 2(-foot waves 
“We fly 300 to 350 search-and-rescue cases 
a year,” Twas told by Capt. Mont J. Smith, 
then commander of the Coast Guard air sta- 
tion at Kodiak, “It can get very intense, Last 
year we heard screams on high-frequency ra- 
dio trom a boat that was capsizing In Unimak 
Pass. We had to listen to the tape three times 
before we could understand the location. We 
got there four hours later and found only ane 
body in a partially zipped survival suit.” 
Death rates are expected to diminish, 
thanks to the Commercial Fishing Industry 
Vessel Safety Act of 1988, which requires that 
each ship carry life rafts and EPIRB (emer- 
gency position-indicating radio beacon) trans- 
thitters that automatically relay the vessel's 
name and location via satellite to rescue agen- 
cies. It also requires that each crew member 
be provided with a Gumby suit," as the 
heavy neoprene survival suits are called. 
“These suits have kept people alive for 12 
davs in water so cold it can paralyze you in 
minutes,” Captain Smith said. “It was the 
Wives Association that pushed for them, not 
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the fishermen. They were tired of hubby not 
coming home. We owe them.a lot,” 

Danger is part of the environment for pilots 
like Lat. Comer. W. C. Ressenich and Lt. 
Randy L. Moseng, who fly the Coast Guard's 
Sikorsky H-3 rescue helicopters through some 
of the worst weather in the world. “I'm ansk 
manager, not a risk taker,” Commazeder Kes: 
senich said, as we flew tn pitch darkness 
along the Kodiak coast on a training flight 
using night vision goggles. “] have the option 
of turning down a rescue flight if the weath- 
ers unflyable, or if the victim has access to 
care of shelter. Butif the victim’s in the 
water, We'll push it pretty hard.” 

sometimes that's very bard indeed. ‘The 
pogetes reveal a chosthy green world, full of 
shoals und precipitous cliffs, Quietly Com- 
mander Kessenich pomted out one of them. 
"We lost. a helicopter there on a night res: 
cue,” he said. “There were no survivors.” 

Fishery patrols also occupy Coast Guard 
time. Six (2-130 Hercules transports from 
Kodiak provide daily intellizence for two 378- 
foot cutters and two smaller boats covering 
three million square miles of the Bering Sea 
and northern Pacific. Recently the patrols 
led to the arrest of 12 foreign boats in U. 5S. 
Waters —including two Russian trawlers 

“TP ve seen 80 foreign boats lined up at 
the U.S. boundary, waiting for darkness,’ 
(_-130 skipper Lt. Greoftf Fumk told me as 
we headed toward Attu Island on a perfect 
flying day. It can be the “boring Bering” on 
uneventful ten-hour patrols. “But when you're 
flying low in bad weather,” he said, “ice can 
form within 30 seconds on the wings and ruin 
the airfoil. [f you get through a winter with- 
out scarme yourself, you're pretty lucky.” 


On YEARS 1 HAD DREAMED of travel- 
ine the Aleutians, this remote chain 
of islands flung like fallen asteroicls 
ina 1,100-mile arc across the sea 

They turned out to have more of a neighber- 
hood feeling than ['d expected. At the LU). § 
Naval Air Station on Adak, halfway down 
the chain, P-3 Orion antisubmarine planes 
take off on constant patrols. There I found a 
suburban village of 5,000 people, complete 
with a McDonald's, a shopping mall, and 
modern housing for spouses and children 
LC COOom pan ying servicemen on tWwo-¥Veir TOUrs. 
At Shemyva:Air Force Base, near the 
islands western tip, the “official” wind sock 
oe 
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isa heavy chunk of wood dangiing on a 
chain. “We have two seasons here— winter 
and tee, sfocl weather station chre!l Master 
Set. Feff Fries. “In spring and summer wi 
Ret warm subtropical dir that concenses when 
it hits the Bering’s 45-degree water, That 
produces 2,000 to 3,000 feet of dense fog, 
which persists until autumn. In winter we get 
low pressure system=® moving east from Sibe 
ria —i major one every 45 to 72 hour's, with 
minimum 30-knot winds. When rt blows 70 
knots, that wooden wind sock is no joke.” 
Weather is:one of the few things not la 
beled ton secret at Shemya, where Air Force 
RC-135 jets fly electronic and photographic 
Nniesons to monitor Russian intercontinental 
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missile tests. The missiles are launched from 
sites in central Asia and land on or near the 
Kamchatka Peninsula 

Attu Island, the westernmost of the Aleu- 
titans, ts one of the bleaker encls of the earth 
lts only inhabitants are 22 Coast Guardsmen 
whiose lonely task is to maintain:a loran sta- 
tion that broactcasts navigational sienals for 
ships and aircraft 

Ath is strewn with miins of World War 0 
U.S. military buildings, collapsing amid a 
forest of bare utility poles that look like mel- 
ancholy totem poles of a lost tribe. On May 
11, 1943, two tribes from opposite sides of the 
Pacific met here in mortal combat, 
some 16,000 0, S. troops stormect ashore al 
Niassacre Hay to displace [apanese invaders 
In 18 days of savage fighting, $49 Americans 
and 2,450 Japanese were killed 

With Coast Guard navigator Dave Kinney, 
an amateur historian, I drove to a windswepi 
ilitop to See & titanium starburst monument 
left by Japanese pilgrims in memory of their 
own. In this lonelest of places, it was diffi 
cult to shed a feeling of emptiness and woe 








when 





HEN THE JAPANESE invarted, 
a third tribe became victims 
too. Almost 900 Aleut villagers 
were evacuated by U.S. 
from their homes in the Aleutians and the 
Proitilot [stands to a, life of squalor in-aboan- 
donned fish canneries near Juneau. A hundred 
of them diced before they were allowed to 
return to their shattered homes in 1945. For 
their travail they received some $35 .each in 






fore cs 


compensation for “personal loss.” Not until 
1988 did Congress try to rectify this war debt 
with payments of $127,000 each te-survivors., 

In Aleut history such suffering was not 
unprecedented, They liad fared) worse under 
the rule of the Russian-American Company, 
which ran the tsars’ fur-hunting empire in the 
Aleutian Islands and Gulf of Alaska until the 
U.S. purchased the territory from the Kus- 
San government for $7,200,000 in 1867 

“Tt's been said that before the Russians 
came in 1r4i, there were 15,000 natives in 
the Aleutian islands and Rorliak area,” said 
Ruck Roechi, chief archaeologist for the 
Kodiak Arca Native Association. “We be- 
eve there were more. But we know that by 
1840) there were only 1,500 left on Kodiak.” 

Many were massacred by the Russians, 
who suffered some casualties themselves, 





Lr, Kuanecht told me. "Also, smallpox and “One secason | worked alone, but I weasr't 
other diseases wiped out whole communities lonely,” serve ornithologist Nihelot Kom- 
: yukhoyv, in Sirentki, checking egps for 
sntinids of hotching chicks. The Musco- 
rite studies 100,000 crested quklets foppo- 
site) thot nest in nearby cliffs (above), 
Dhey daily cross 80 miles of open sea 

irs have gradually raised shoreline terraces and the Russia-L!. §. border—to feed in 
“Now we fing the plankton-rich Anitdyr Current. 
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over management of the seal harvest by inter- 
national treaty. We hunted for the govern- 
ment, and the stocks were rehabilitated, 

“We thought we'd be independent in 1983, 
when the government pulled out and turned 
the harvest over to us, We made a $500,000 
profit in the first season. But in 1985 animal- 
rights groups pressured Congress to end seal- 
ing. Now the Marine Mammal Protection Act 
requires that when we hunt we take only the 
meat and destroy the skins.” 

Although fur seals were listed as depleted 
in 1988, with a population only 35 to 40 per- 
cent of historic peak levels, most scientists 
agree that hunting of some 16,000 subadult 
males a year did not influence birthrates. 

To replace sealing with other ocean-related 
industry, federal agencies have spent a hun- 
dred million dollars on breakwaters and port 
facilities at St. Paul and St. George. Japanese 
investors have built fish-and-crab processing 
plants where fishermen can bring their catch, 
saving 2 36-hour trip to Dutch Harbor. 

For some islanders it's not enough. “We 
built this harber to make our people fisher- 
men, not just cannery workers,” said Ron 
Philemonoff, chief executive of the native- 
owned TDX Corporation, “Hut we can’t get 
financing for boats. Are we going to be just-a 
gas station for the fleet, with a few seven- 
dollar-an-hour jobs —rnigzht in the middie of a 
multimillion-dollar fishery? We are asking 
the government for an § percent direct alloca- 
tion of the Bering fish resource. We neecl 
tuaranteed access to fish.” 

By now it occurred to me that perhaps man 
is the Bering Sea mammal that has suffered 
mismanagement most of all. 


NE NOTABLE FEAT of mismanage- 
ment on the Bering Sea began in 
1948, when the Soviet Union 
closed the Bering Strait and 
turned its eastern border into a Cold War 
barricade. In 1988 the strait became a two- 
way street again, thanks to two Nome busi- 
nessmen, real estate broker Jim Stimpfle and 
air service operator Jim Rowe, who per- 
suaded Soviet leaders to allow private U. 5. 
aircraft to fly across the strait,* ‘Today, 
Rowe's Bering Air service makes 100 to 150 
charter flights a year to Provideniva, capital 
of the Chukchi Peninsula. 
“We used to take rubles for Russian pas- 
sengers—even though we couldn't spend 
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them,” Rowe told me. “ Friendship—that's 
why Lstick with this, Many of our passengers 
are Eskimos, visiting relatives they haven't 
seen for 50 years." 

In Nome 1 boarded a Bering Air Piper 
Navajo for the 240-mile flight to Provideniya. 
Sergei Frolov, a young Soviet marine archi- 
tect, had invited NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC to 
join the first stage of a two-year expedition in 
which he and an international crew planned 
to sail skin boats called umiaks from the 
Chukchi Peninsula to visit native communi- 
ties in Alaska, Canada, and Greenland. 

There were difficulties, I distovered on 
arriving. Expedition members had been 
delayed by problems with Soviet entry visas. 
And high winds would delay our trip by 
water to the expedition's launching site at 
Sireniki, an ancient Eskimo village 30 miles 
away. What was the plan? 

“The plan is, we're stuck," said Sergei. 

That gave me a-chance to explore Provi- 
deniva. It looked like-a city that had made 
war on itself and lost. Its largely Russian pop- 
ulation trudged unpaved roads and lived in 
drab prefabricated apartment buildings 
beneath a pall of coal smoke belching from 
power and heatmep plants. Food stores were 
almost empty. 

I was glad ot jast to help launch Sergei’s 
40-foot umiak in the blighted harbor and 
emerge into a sparkling seascape, where wal- 
ruses surfaced to observe our passage and 
white seabirds startled by our motor poured 
like waterfalls from mist-shrouded clitts. 

We arrived at Sireniki on the crest of a 
breaking wave. A dozen hip-booted villagers 
hauled us up the gray pebble beach. Beyond 
stood an industrial-looking complex of two- 
storied apartment houses and a battery of 
cages, where some 5,000 blue foxes paced 
restlessly, awaiting walrus and seal meat pro- 
vided by brigades of Eskimo hunters, The 
foxes would in time yield their fur for hats 
anc coats. 

One of the hunters, Timofiey Panayme, 
invited me to his home, where his wife, Roza, 
served dried walrus meat seasoned with pun- 
gent seal oil. “Before, we hunted aupik, the 
Greenland whale,” he told me. “Americans 
and other foreigners came with ships and 
killed them all, Now to feed the foxes we kill 
400 walruses and 2700 seals-a vear.” 

*See “Alr Bridge to Siberia,” in the October 1385 
NATIONAL (:20GRAPHIC 
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The catch of the day draws a beach crowd in Sireniki, where seafaring Yupik 
Pekimos foul in doo wolruses cack year. Tusks are sent to a corning collectiv ‘ef, 
with: some of the meat feeds foxes at a state-run fur farm. The skins are some- 


times used to build traditional lighbweiuht wmiaks for ocean. hunting. 
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creaming winds and blustery 

snows of tundra winter 
) mark the rugged face of 

“~ Chukchi herder Fyodor 

Eleneut of Yanrakynnot, a coastal 
Siberian village of 450, Tough and 
independent, seminomadic Chule- 
chiin groups of about a dozen 
roam the tundra for a month at a 
time, following their herds of rein- 
deer to patches of moss and lichens. 
Reindeer skins keep man and beast 
worm, while heo-way radios keep 
herders intouch with the village. 
With most herds under state 
control, same Chukeh are now 
pushing for private ownership, 
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the carcass. Though 
conditions are harsh 
most Chukchi herd- 
ers prefer the free- 
dom of the tundra to 
villare routine. 
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te herders studying 


the contents of the latest shipment, Dried reindeer horn, sold as.an aphrodisiac in 
Korea and Japan, gives Chukchi herders barter power in their efforts to satisfy a 
crowing appetite for imports such as blue jeans, T-shirts, and tape players 
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iic Research [nstitute of Fish 


nd Oceanography (TIN RO} 


due to meet some of the so 
marin 
ters of the Par 
fries fi 
Solvation was mine on the waterfront 
when a huge freighter, the Vitus Bermeg, 
loomed through the mist. [ts name was a 
Bering, a Dane commissioned 
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by the tsar, wae the first to <ail east from Asia 
to discover America. The Vitus Bering was 
bound for Viadivostok. My visa wasin order, 
the KGB was willing, and Capt. Vladimir 
Vovtovich welcomed me aboard. 

Voytovich is $6, a captain for 22 years with 
the Far East shipping Company. His is the 
first of a new type of 500-foot icebreaking 
ship equipped with two helicopters that deliv- 
er cargo to remote coastal villages. 

His regular route takes him north through 
the Bering Strait and into the Arctic Ocean to 
Chaun Bay. [t is one of the world’s most 
demanding sailing chores, the captain told 
me. Savage storms create massive drifts of ice 
that grind down fram the North Pole, closing 
northern waters to conventional shipping for 
all but two or three months a year. 

“There are more comfortable oceans, but | 
prefer sailing where the weather keeps you 
busy," he said, offering me strong tea épiked 
with rose hips. “To be a seaman, it is neces- 
sary to be romantic. [tis also useful to have 
good luck.” As we sailed out of the mists into 
sunlight on a dancing sea, coursing south- 
westward across the Gulf of Anadyr and then 
along the coast of Kamchatka, [ reflected. on 
the fatal lack of luck that attended the his- 
toric voyage of (antain Bering. 

He sailed from the Kamchatka port of Pet- 
ropavlovsk on June 4, 1741, with conflicting 
guidance from mapmakers as'to where the 
continent of America might be. After six 
weeks of zigzgagging, during which his ship, 
St. Peter, became separated from asecond 
vessel, St. Poul, he logged his first landfall at 
Mount St. Elias, Alaska, on July 17. 

His return voyage was a nightmare that 
stirs sympathy in anyone who sails the Bering 
Sea today, “Although. .. we should still 
spend some time in examining the discovered 
American coast, yet we find this to be danger- 
ous because of the violent autumn storms and 
continuous heavy fogs," his sailing master, 
sofron Khitrov, wrote on August LO. 

September and October were worse. 
“Terrific storm... Frightful squalls. . . 
Heavy sea running,” the assistant navigator 
reported, almost unable to write because of 
painful scurvy, which would kill 32 of the 
crew. At Inst, on November 5, they sighted 
the Commander Islands off Kamchatka's 
coast, where storms drove the ship ashore. 
Bering died of scurvy on December §. Not 
until the following Aurust cd the survivors 
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return to Petropavlowsk in a vessel built from 
the wreckage of the old. 

When the Vitwrs Bering arrived at Vlacti- 
vostok, IT found asad codicil to the old explor- 
er’s fatal voyage. Hidden among other bones 
and fossils at TINKO'’s marine museum was 
a huge mammalian skull, one of the few 
remaining bits of evidence that an animal 
called the Steller sea cow ever exist 

This sirenian, weighing as neh as 8, 000 
pounds, was discovered by a Bavarian scten- 
tist, Georg Wilhelm Steller, who accompa- 
nied Bering. The naturalist left the only 
description ever written of the sea cow. 

“These animals love shallow and sandy 
places slong the seashore, but they spend 
them time... about the mouths of the gullies 
and brooks, the rushing fresh water of which 
always attracts them in herds,” he wrote. 

“They keep the half-grown young in front 
of them when pasturing, and are very careful 
to guard them in the rear and on the sides 
when traveling... . With the rising tide they 
come in.so close to the shore that not only did 
[on many occasions prod them with a pole or 
a spear, but sometimes even stroked their 
back with my hand.” 

50 easy were they to capture, and so tasty 
their flesh, that they were exterminated by 
[768—only 27 vears later—by Russian hunt- 
ers. Like most of man's depredations, this 
was committed in ignorance, with a naive be- 
lief that nature's resources are inexhaustible. 

Totay, TIN KO's scientists have joined a 
worldwide effort to convince fishery experts 
and conservationists that current methods of 
ecosystem management are almost a5 naive. 

“We can say that nobody in the world yet 
understands processes in ocean basins,” I 
was told by Oleg A. Hulatov, deputy director 
of the TINRO science laboratories. “ For seven 
years, we have studied not only exploited spe- 
cies, such as pollock, but unexploiter| species 
as well, such as lantern fish, sculpin, sharks, 
and skate. 

“Our preliminary results estimate the fish 
biomass in the Bering at 30 million tons, 
almost 75 percent in the American zone. But 
we do not know which species increase when 
another species is reduced by fishing. 

“Minagers on both sides often base their 
conclusions on very weak data regarding 
complex factors as primary productivity of 
phytoplankton and the roles played by bacte- 
ria, protozoans, and benthic organisms.” 
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HAT LEFT ME with more questions 
than answers. | put some of them to 
Bill Aron at NMFS. “Animals are 
better oceamographers than we are, 
he told me. “For instance, the Steller sea lion 
population collapse started at a time when 
iNCTeASe 1D af k, their 
principal food. Why? We don't know. But 
they are telling is something ; hapnenivig. 
Today sea lions are helping to report then 
OWT activiles by Way of raclios and instru: 
ment packages glued to their fur in a multi 
million-dollar government stich 
“The radios transmit data to satellites, 
a7 From. Loughiin, of thé | WME S Marine 
WMamme«al Laboratory We’ ve learned that in 
the breecling season they go 20 to 25 n 
shore Lo feed Their dives last about two min- 
utes, atdepths between 65 and 330 feet 
“The next step will be to monitor fishing 
within a 20-mile ractius 
what effect it has on population trends 
To learn more, I visited Alask 
ment of Fish and Game biologist Lloye 
Lowry, director of the Steller Sea Lion 
Recovery [eam 
“We are finding that adult females are 
poorly nourished, a0 What is hap pening Nest 
the rookeries may be critical, 
“Fishing on spawning shoals of pollock could 
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¥ damaging, because the hign- 
fish are a preferred 
#08 lions late In pregnancy. Lf they 
e right food at the right time, it 
that they spontaneously abort 
Neither Loughlin nor Lowry belitves thal 
number crunching 
ind population estimates— provides enough 
information for management. ~ You must 
have a conceptual model of each | reature’s 
relationship to all the other creatures and to 
the whole,” Dr, Lowry 
“Remember, the North Pacific was 
changed great! Large whales 
Were very Ing in. the t 
thousands ppeared, 
of tons af pn for pollock, 


be particular 
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Living doll, nine-month-old Lorianne 
Koonooka watts as her elders launch a 
whole hunt from the beach on St. Low- 
renee Island, Cushioned by modern 
amenities, residents of the Bering Sea's 
largest island still ride the waves in 
wolrus-skin umicks of their ancestors. 
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with? 
Fisheries managers will soon have more 
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million dollars to the influstr , oO 
catch and bycatch and gather biolowic a) Gata 
Enforcement of rules thened 
“Up to re ay we've required is that fisher 
men throw the bycatch back,” said Russ 
Nelson, manager of the observer program 
‘Now we have a “penalty box" system for 


monitor the 


will be streng 


excessive bycatch. Penalties range from a 
eizure. It doesn’t bother the 
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As crustal plates separate 
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extend miles. deep, Heated near 
the magma, the water expands 
ind, Carrying gases and metals 
leached from the rocks, it cis: 
charges as hoatsprings, In ten 
million years as much water as 
the oceans now hold passes 
through sich systems, altering 
the water's chemistry and lead 


ing to the release of carbon 
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.scending the mound, we 
enterect a bliih-white fog of 
minerals walting from vents 
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Phe mound ttself resembles 
depostts on lancl, called massive 
sulfides, that are mined for 


copper, zinc, slwer, and fold 


ariier we had spotted the 


sparkle of pyrite, or fool's gold, 
but later exmmination of the 
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thing (right). Findme grains of 
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| believers still, 
Russian communists 
gather in St. Petersbura 
to uphold their utopian 
dream. lt was here 

in 1917 that Lenin 

and his followers 
wrested control of a 
revolution and began 
a social experiment 
that engulfed 

much of Eurasia for 


most of a century. 


BY DUSKO DODER 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
PETER ESSICK 
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During an attempt to hijack Russia's. revolution, Bolsheviks disperse 
under fire on July 4, 1917, in Petrograd’s Nevsky Prospekt. Succeeding 
three months loter, they eventually rallied under the hammer and 
sickle (right), symbol of a forced marriage of worker and peasant. 
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jabout eight cenis—to one of the beggar 


boys at the crowded-subw It was 


Wort 


AY enirance 
A MSiaKe 
Suddenly I was trapped by three other bays 


| 
WHO AEETe 


sleeves, a tote 


“Mister, we Are 


ssively tugmec at m5 
of despair in their voces 
hungry," one of them said in Russian, holding 
out a dirty little hand. 


rubles to é@ach one in the trio 


Bee 


‘Please?" |] gave ten 
and, feeling 
embarrassed and sorry for bovs so ciose in age 
to onc of my own, hurried on to Kec Square 
Commuters swarmed across the square, 


busy on their way to and from the heart of 


stoned among them, watching the 
gcene. Bedraggled, desperate figures sold old 
communist flags. Red Army uniforms, and 


civarettes, A column of Hare Krishnas with 


Moscow, I 


shuved beads, cressecl in thei saffron robes 


and beating their drums, pushed through the 


milling crowd 
empty drink cans were scattered across the 


Bits of torn newspapers and 


Where once there were slorans and 
iheisance to Marx, 
and Lenin, banners now promoted holidays 


pavemen| 
poslers paying Engels 
in the Canary Islands for the few Kussians 


with enough money for travel. And a new 


slagan had taken the place of an old one cele- 
brating the Bolshevik Revolution 
Works," tt said. 

The Red Square of 1992 was something ofa 
chock, for I har 


dent in the Soviet Union penocically from the 
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lived as a foreign correspon 


late 19605 through the 1980s, at the height of 
that nation's power. [In those days Red Square 
was all spit and polish, a clean and order 
expanse of cobblestone where people spoke in 
hushed voices and policemen snapped warn- 
ings at the foréign tourist who dropped @ ¢iga- 
tog close to Lenin's Mausoleum. (Jn 
festive days out came the tanks and missiles 


and flags ina show of mig 


ct Loic 





it, 2 Tow upon row 


of Red Army troops, 25 abreast, marched in 


perfect unison, making their own thunder 


Hirinher Togs 


National Gearrapiie, 





with their boots. All of the empire's certainty 
and authority seemed concentrated on such 
occasions, giving the impression of perma: 
nence and stability 

But now, just 75 years after a tiny group of 
Bolsheviks led by Lanin—born Viadimir 
lyvich Ulyanov—seized power on October 25, 
1917, the Bolshevik dream was ss dead as 
Lenin himself, the man enshrined on Red 
square. (Dates tn this article tollow the Julian 
calendar until February 1, LOLS, when the 
Gregorian calendar came into use.) Lenin's 
creation, the Soviet Union, which sprawled 
over two continents and sent its tendrils as far 
afield os Angola and Cuba, Syria and Viet- 
nam, Ethiopian and Afghanistan, was finished 
and fragmented just and 
decent society in which no one was exploited, 
had evaporated. 

“When are they going to take him away 
from here?” a young man mocked, talking 
with a matchstick between his teeth as we 
watched the changing of the guard outside the 
old Bolshevik's tomb, ashining granite build- 
ing the color of rhubar 

“Sot very soon," said someone near me in 
the crow, 

“Soon, very soon,’ another shot back 

With communism dead, people felt free-to 
speak this way, even about their old god 





His vision, of a 





TSTRUCK ME that these times were In. many 
ways similarte 1917, the year Lenin's Bol- 
sheviks set themselves the goal of “over- 
throwing the world" and creating the 
perfect social system. Now as then, a huge 

cmpire was collapsing. there was chaos in the 
streets, the economy was in turmoil, militar 
discipline was dissolving, there was civil war 
around the-edges of the country. The govern- 
ment was weak, begging the world for help 
Just before the Russian Empire disintegrat- 
ed in 1917, the people were demoralized and 
cold, looking for a savior. Millions of troops 
were strung out along the frontier to the weat, 
fighting Germans and Austro-Hungarians, 
while food riots plagued the old capital of 


Doske Donen, a free-lance writer based in Bel- 
rade, has worked as a Moscow correspondent for 
the Washington Poot. He reported on Albania’s 
transition from communismin the July 1992 issue of 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC. PETER ESsIck is a fre 
quent contributor, whose photographs illustrated 
“Under the Spel of the Trobriand Islands,” also in 
the July issue 
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Petersburg). Faced with the 


Petrograd (St 
prospect of Russia's collapse and under pres- 
sure from revolutionary icroups, Tsar Nicho- 


las Tl abdicated his throne on March 2, 1917; 
after his brother, Michael, refused the crown, 
a provisional government siepper 

"All around treason and cowardice and 
deception,” he wrote in his diary. Three cen- 
turies of rule by the Romanov family had 
ended. From that moment Lenin's goal was to 
overthrow the provisional government and 
replace it with Bolshevik rule. 

Lenin had grand vistons for his country. He 
embraced Marxism in 1889, convinced that 
it would lead » backward Russia into the 
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A threet to Bolshevism while 
ofive, the tfearevich, Alexis 
Ronuwinov, eniltires as a cult fir- 
ure. A makeshift memorial in 
Yekoterinburg (above) marks 
the spot where the 13-year-old 
hoy, his parents— sar Nicholas 
IT and Alexondro—ond sisters 
were rilled on July 17, 19248. 
OMe Tistat Ades cod (ets 


POLMTIZEST Sister, Anastis id, #eeT! 
in (Sia with their farnly (left), 


BSLTvived the regicide. Htatori- 
ons now beliceve—thouwgh tt wits 
long denied—that Lenin 
ordered the massacre to avert 


revival! of the monarchy, 





| Bs al the creation, Karl Rianni remembers vividly 
the near-bloodless Bolshevik coup of October 1917 





Communications were “seized without firing a shot,” says the 
99-year-old World War Il veteran, Lenin's telegraph officer. 





modern world: As the new century began, he 
anc other activists joined the Kussian Social 
Democratic Labor Party, which splitinto two 
factions, the Menshevik (meaning “minor- 
Bolshevik (“majority”). Lenin 
headed the Holsheviks. There were no more 
than 10,000 mctive members, but this small 
COnSspIratorial group was cisciplined and com- 
mitted, and they would use any force neces- 
sary to achieve power 

They 
enrth, where there was no injustice, where 
each worker was a master in his: factory, 
where privale property was forbidden, where 
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Lenin addresses workers anid soldiers in 1920, 
ata time when the distinction between the two 
was being systematically blurred. Beside the 
podium, at right, is Loon Trotsky, whose grand 
plan to militerize Russian industry helped give 
rise to the epithet “Trotskyism.” 


each citizen would share the wealth equally. 
sald Vitold Ryilo, an 
imposing fellow witha flowing black beard 
ong hair whom I met in Moscow. Like 
others who had joined the Communist Party as 
youths, Rylio soon became disiilusioned by the 
COMMUNISt system and its corruption and qui- 
etly turned his back on society. Quitting his 
job, he retreated into a private world, taking 
his pleasure in the small delights of cooking, 
photography, and his-cal 
From my own Veurs in t 


“Tt was all a bie lie,” 


anit 








i Soviet Union, | 


Lis 


knew that the realities of life under commu- 
privations, the 
dy workmanship, the encless queues 
were a constant feature, Of course this wasn 
marked contrast to the perfect society Lenin 
ancl the Bolsheviks envisioned 

Women bore the brunt of communism = 
failures, They did not have the freedom Lenin 
anticipated. The state required most people to 
work. Forawoman not todos0 Was acrime in 
the old Soviet Union, and 


nism—the shortages, the 





Stee 


Octal parasites” 
could be punished by prison 

A schoolteacher named Katva described 
how she felt “permanently exhausted” from 
keeping house, working full- 
time, standing in line Tor 
worrying over the 
Children. “TI wae stretched 
beyond my limits.” 

The state provided child- 
care centers, but “the nurs- 


forces, 


eries were dreadful,” Katya 
told me, “My gurls were 
always getting sick. The 
women who looked after 


them didn’t care.” 

At home there were few, 
modern appliances. 
4nd women like Katya spent 
hours standing im line far 
scarce goods each day. “Ii 
wis humiliating. The shop- 
girl would ignore you. There 
was nothing you could do 
They couldn't their 
jlohs; And everyone knew 
they kept the best for themselves, to exchange 
for something else, Meat for stockings. That 
was the way the system Tan—naevo— under 
the table.” 

“Perhaps the best times were in the family, 
around the kitchen table,” recalled another 
woman, named Valya. “There was tea, dark 
Russian bread, vodka. It was the center of the 
home, the only place you could really let go, 
away from the harshness of life outside.” 

Wnder the old system the best things were 
kept for the top party officials, who hact black 
‘TL limousines, private health clinics, resorts, 
and food rations. The discrepancy belween 
Lenin's vision and the reality of daily life was 
obscured tor years by the pressure of events— 
the forced industrialization, World War I, 
and reconstruction following the war. In 1961 
the party predicted, in a published plan, that 
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Klectrical engineer and power plant builder 
Alla Shister reminisees over a 1918 picture of 
herself in. the Young Conmounist League. 
Despite five years in Stalin’s gulags; she long 
held to her Bolshevik ideals, Hundreds of fac- 
tories built during Stalin’s first five-veor plan, 
like the tractor plant (right) at Chelyabinsk, 
relied as much on women as on men. 





the Soviet Union would have the world's high- 
est living standard by 1980, overtaking the 
United States. But when that year came and 
went, the Soviet Union still limpeda 





one, bur 
dened by lavish military spending, corruption 
in high places, and A staprnant economy 

In 1982 | asked a reform-minded official 
what happened to the party's poal of surpass- 
ing the U.S. by 1950 


“They are burning those reports,” he sar 


HE BOLSHEVIK DREAM finally ended 
with Mikhail Gorbachev's program of 
glasnost, or openness, which allowed 
citizens to speak freely for the first time 
in decades. All the carefully constructed 
“truths” began to unravel, and there was no 
turning back. Gorbachev's cra passed. ERus- 
sia’s President, Boris Yeltsin, owtlawed the 
Communist Party by signing a few pieces of 
naper. The Bolshevik heirs surrendered with 
Out a She 

By 1992 every day brought new revelations, 
new chines, new stories upsetting all the old 





tell 





belies 
Lenin was nolongeragod. Now he was amon 
ster, atyrant, a villain. 

Cin April 21, the eve of Lenin’: birthday, | 
reac an article by one of Veltsim’s chief lieuten- 
ants, who described how Lenin ordered the 
mass execution of those who opposed bis Hal- 
shevik propram in 1975. This story, from 
archives previously kept secret, proved to 
Russians what the outside world suspected 

all along, that Lenin himself 


Capitalism was good. Religion too. 


ordered thousands of peas 


the 


ants hanred “so. that 


people see i,” 

What was one to believe 
now? I put this question to 
one of the few living people 
who knew and worked with 
Lenin, a 90-year-old named 
Burl (+. Rian. An Estotian 
drafted inte the Russian 
Navy in 1914, Rianni was 
there when the Bolsheviks 
ecized the Winter Palace at 
Petrograd and changed the 
course of hist: ur’ 

Rianni, o tall man with a 
composed and exacting man- 
ner, dismissed my blunt 
queries about Lenin's flaws. 
He pretended not to hear 
How could aman of his vears consider that the 
greatest event of his life had been a mistake, a 
waste of timer 

So Llencouraged him to talk about the Gcte- 
ber Revolution. His eves lit up, and his voce 
took on the strength of conviction, and | sat 
back to listen: “Lenin had a general plan, ‘The 
Baltic Flect sailors and the Petrograd workers 
were to play the key role in seizing control of 
¥. We had to take key government build 
ings, the Peter and Paul Fortress, all bridges, 
the telegraph and telephone communica- 
tions, Rianntsaid, pausing for a sip of ten. 

Later, when it wasclear that the provisional 
government could notendure, Lenin called on 
Rianm and the other Bolsheviks to storm the 
Winter Palace, Prime Minister Alexander 
Kerensky § headquarters 

"4 tall iron fence surrounded the palace. 
Cine of the gates hacl not been locked. We saw 
this and opened the gate wide,” Rianni contin: 
“Like a wave of 
we mover into the palace, fol- 
lowed by workers and soldiers. There waz no 
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ued, spreading his arms, 
black lava, 
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resistance, none alall. Phey surrendered their 
wWeanons. Wwe arrested the members of the pro- 
ViSiOnal foOvernment. 

Rianni's granddauchter, a beautiful voune 
WON With Ted 
cookies, interrupting the old 
“(Cet away 


hair, came in with @& tray ol 
lth = COE 
woman!” he shouted “We're 
vere!” She lett the tray 
and Raanni finished his tale 
mel anvone like Lenin,” he told me, cescril 
ing the old leader as sharp, incisive, brillant. 
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rast athers se@mercl to be drift- 


daze, reheved to be 
free of the Bolshevik legacy, vet grop- 
what had 
happened to them over the past century. l also 
had the 


i a larper struge 





ing to wnterstand reall 


IMDreSshon that this uncertainty was 
paurt between two age-old 
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on the one side and of Asia on the other 


‘Deep in the soul of every Russian 
ikea that, 


pone to come to lead us to a new Jerusalem,” 


is the 


' : = 
after a temble travail. A Wise (S4T 1s 


sail Valery Bazhanov, an industrial supervi- 
cor in Yekaterinburg. [t was in this city thal 
agents of the Soviet povernmentexecuted Tsar 
Nicholas I and his family in July 1918 

With the 


ead, people are yearning for something to be- 


La ae = : , 7 ' ; 
old tears gone and communisn 


lieve in. Religion, which Marx called the “opi- 
um of the people,” 1s 
Walking with oa friend through Moscow at 


aster time, we were stopped in our tracks by 
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Mc fy 
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LOEW Sen 


iit 


Look at that,” she saul, directing mm 


Wiention to a banner fluttering tn the chill 


breeze of the Russian prin, 


“Riritos Vosrtrere,” it declared m swoop 
i j i : i. fb 
ing ol Cyrille letters. Christ [is Risen 


he Easter banner, my friend said, bung 
exictivy here aun ole aoester—Lelory toa the 
Communist Part: 


Daily | heard Russian Orthodox 


of the Sowiel Union—had 
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Home of true criminals foday, Yekaterinburg 
Prison wos once filled with ant-collectivist 
peasonis—niny Urrainian—of whom tt wus 
sod: “Wot one of them wis putlty of anything: 
but they belonged to a class thet was muilty of 
everything.” The one whe put them. there, 
Joseph Stalin, is seen in a mug shot from 1913, 
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soviet Linton would lead the modern worlr 
‘ile pot the Communist Party before any- 
thing else in hive. When Lenin pronounced the 
slogan “Stucy, study, study!" that is just 
what Alla cid, choosing electrical engineering 
because she had read another of Lenin 
savings: “Coommuniam equals Soviet powe: 
nlus Lhe clectritication of the whole countn 
she joined the Communist Party, graduated 
[roma Mioscow institute, and married Rafael 


Y. Gninbere, ascents! who was then a secre 


Hut rt cin t last, tarinbere ran atoul ol 
Joseph Stalin, another Politbure member in 
the 1920s, “Wis ~_ thane ws 1 he hon 


and start talking about Stalin as a ‘dish ies 


l P 
rmued. [ beheved in Stalin. | left Rafael 
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Red armies attled White armies across the ers. We were detertoin d to finish the AroOvect 


land i lla loaned the Young Communist thead of schedule. We did.” 

League and fought throughout Soviet Central Alla also met her second husband there, th 

Asia, beside hey fit CT. MoOoLie;©r, STi brot! ey lieve a | OT LT baebt aL Part, Secretary, lon “ 
For Alla and others who were lucky enough Yenov i loved Stalin and believed in 

Lo Survive these vears of turmoil, the ctvi him she recalled, smiling at the mem 

Vor seemed Ke a Triumph of pstice over evil “We were so happy, We thought 
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buried here during Stalin's consolidation of power in the 
1930s. An estimated 20 million diad during Stalin's regime 





the glaring human sacrifices exacted by the 
regime. Millions of people diedin the famine of 
1921-22, intensified by civil war. And Stalin's 
collectivization campaign of the 19305, when 
he consoliclated peasant holdings and forced 
citizens to work on collective farms, led to 
another famine of staggering proportions cen 
tered in Ukraine and seutherm Russia 
million died 


SEVEN 


More were to die in Stalin's Great Terror of 


1935-38, In thal campnien, atleast tive million 
people perished in forced labor camps. It was 
their punishment for what Stalin considered 
Alla’s first 
Arresl- 


“counterrevolutionary activities,” 





wind, Grinberg, became a victim 
ed in 19.45, be was shot in prison, Her second 
husband, Yenov, disappearcd into & mental 
institution. And Alla herself was arrested ani 


sent to a series of labor camps. Alter years ol 


\ 
Hus 


“—_ 


exile, she gained release only im 1442. 
By then, of course, Alla knew the promise of 

the revolution bad failerl. She even spoke af 

the “tweophases” of her life as if they were die 


Asa Bolshevik, she had hope and 


comnectecl 


= 





optimism, thinking the world was made ol 
wan thatcould be molded, providing vou puta 
little heat here, a bit of pressure there, In her 
second hfe, the one she ives now, the themes 
Were merely resiznahion and Survival 








Her apartment ws Almost barren, tur 


nished with a few belongings that gave the 


place a transient look, as if she had just moved 
in. AST was lraving, Alla let mein on a little 
she said, smiling quixzi 
a, but Elin.” 


secret. “ You know, 





cally, “my name is not Al 

[asked what she meant 

“When | was being released from-a labor 
camp near Vorkuta, the officials wrote down 
my name as Alla They said there was no such 
nume as Ella im Russian. [imsisted they change 
it. They said I'd have to stav for some time 
while they completed the new papers, I told 
them Alla was aime name, 4ne recalled 

Ancdso Ella became Alla 

One of the creal crimes of the Bolshevik 





Revolution was its residue of self-cdehasement 
crushed careers, anc 
broke the spirit, leaving people like Alla with 


It disselverd familie, 


Valin (vomaphic, Gctaber 1902 


How would it feel to realize that vir- 
that 


nothing 
tually everything you believed was false, 
all the old faiths were suddenly wrong? 

Until Gorbachev's era of glasnost, citizens 
dared not openly question the party tine. The 
system would not tolerate it. Few other mod- 
etn nations have done more to suppress ideo 
logical competition or distort history 

l remember reading my san’s history text- 
book —he 
early 1980s- 
Ing that the ‘t Union 
was without a leader from 
the time of Lenin's death 
in 1924 until Leonid Brezh- 
ney came to power in 1964 
The explanation was simple 
Stalin, who took power in 
1924, was transformed tte 
anonperson by Nikita KRhru- 


attended o Russian school in the 
and discover- 


Sovie 


shchev. Khrushchev himecli 
stiiferedl the same fate when 
he was suddenly replaced by 
Brezhney in 1964 
books frequently re- 
written, with all references 
to the diszraced leacers elim- 
indted, while their images 
were obliterated from photo 
graphs and films. 

And pow it seemed as if 
Russaan history was being recast agam. People 
ike kveeny L. Chermkov, who once fervently 
served: the Lenim cult, were rapidly backing 
away trom it 


Hist ir¥ 
Were 


“T thought that life in the Soviet Union was 
oe ee 

ovite who was lormerly a leading official of 
the Higher Party S 
mittee 
having seen how well people lived in the West, 
and to see him vou might conclude that he is a 
Western businessman, in his white shirt and 
pray pinstripe suit, 

Lasked him if the Bolsheviks 
thing positive 

What could that 
‘We bave lost our pust 


Sil (Chernikoy, aol-year-old Mus 


School of the Central Com- 
Chernikoy freely admits his surprise al 


achieved 13 


be? Chermikoy asked 
our history, our reli 
fFion, our moral Values.” 

Letpite the imequatitics and privations 
uIMer COOLS Th, there Witt i salety THEE 
thie LHisies— Hs job 


iW ChyUne Wis Bula ranbeec 


heusing, food, health care 
All that disappeared when the system col- 
lapsed in 1991. [found homeless people on the 


he Bolshewik Revolution 


Soviet legacy, virtually free dey care (below) is 
offered to working mothers at o steelworks in 
Magnitogorsk., Women’s rights were exctolled 
in principle but eroded in practice, and com- 
murnism foiled to deliver equality aot the top: 
Cin one woman ever sat on the Polifhura, 

At a “wedding palace” in Moscow, couples 
still tie the knot in Soviet fashion. 





treets of Moscow and St Petersbure. The 
factories and the farms seemec! to be on hold, 
producing littl. Food was scarce and priced 
beyond the reach of average Russians, People 
were living at the noverty, Tearful 
of eviction, the declining ruble, and the soar 
Ing rents 

‘There § no money for kitchen parties and 
long conversations, Vitold Rvyllo tamented 


“People simply have to struggle to keep them 


enee ol 


Se) 4rs afloat " 
joking about 
iL, obey ha We th ii mindless LiITThThe res! SOGanS 


But-at least the Russians were 


of yesteryear into the self-mocking quips for 


today: “Lenin said Russia stood at the edge of 
the precipice 
forward.” 
Ewen Uy fh the new Russian government 
was hoping to create a viable market econom 
looked as if sewen decades of communism 
had left few cihzens with a realistic 


the commercial ritles thal govern capiti 


now we have taken a great leap 


soTSe of 
list 
countries 





[found thousands ol peoples w Streets. 


selling possessions—tfrom rebottlec! yooka to 
RGB identity 
goods they had produced 
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Vacations abroad 
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interviews with the foreign journalists passme 
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economy,” my E 
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Fruits of a dead—but still unburied—ideology, 
empty stores anid lack of choices tes tify to the 
economic foilure of the “workers paradise.” A 
Spartan existence forces those living in tie col- 
lective monotony of apartments in Nowostbirsiz 
(above) and ebewhere—vet shortages of ever 
such busic necessities are 80 acute thet wihtole 
Soviet armies remain stranded abroad. 


With the party banished, all her perks 
had vanished. Prices were out of control, 
rubles virtually worthless. 

The Uunecortterity ptt Sergei 1. Smirnov very 
much on: edge. “Democracy!” be scofied, 
darting Siweeed rh traffic in his battered taxi. “| 
remember the Brezhnev 
age. Lknew that I'd be able to buy my own ca 
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| saved 20,000 rubles 
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Still singing the same old songs, dichard communist Aleksei Rybin teaches Bolshevik folk 


sons to members of the now defunct: young Pioneers. A guard ut Stalin's ducha in the 1930s, 


the Bae r-olel represen a vec! minority whe continue fo believe they did “road work.” 
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Viachimur Chursin, 4 young painter whi 
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emokestack:. He was instead churning ou 


nudes—nothing but nude women—a bour- 
tsubtect discourage for the past 75 vears 
There would be difficult tomes ahead tor him, 
but at least Viachimir wae trving something 
differcnt 

And despite the turmotl around its edges 
Mother Russia survived at the center, the lare 
est nation on earth, bleesed with enormous 
natural resources. [bere had been an unprece 
lented transfer of power, from one tear to 
another, Gorbachey to Yeltsin. They didn" 
lock Goorbachey up, and they let him trav 
And he could even criticize the government 


without getting shot. Perhaps the old patten 


has been broken z 
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Peace Revives Hope 
of Preserving Angkor 


avaped by jungle vegetation 
and Tainwater, defaced by 
~ liehens and bat droppings, 
lonted by thieves, the monumental 
Cambowian temple complex of 
Anokor may yet endure 
Dhat, at least, 6 the hope of Cam 
boadian officials and forcign experts 
Mapping L program io preserve the 
hundreds of monuments — from sim 
ple shrines to grandiose temples like 
L2th-century Angkor Wat (abo 
aril right)—in northern Cambentin 
(NATIONAL OpoeceaArhic, May |WR2) 
An Gneéasy peace his 
Cambodia's killing fields, and teams 
fom Fronce, Japan, Poland, Hun- 
gary, and the World Monuments 
Fund are poung speciuilists from 
Inmeha—whe have been working at 
Angkor Watsmec |Siso—m:- pian 
ning Angkor's future. UNESCO) 
which is expected to add Angeor to 
its World Heritage List in Decem- 
ber, is coordinating the effort 
“This will take patience, ind lots 
of money.” warns Henn Lopes, a 
UNESCO assistant director gencral 
QOuk Chea, Combocia’s director 
af comervation of historic monu- 
ments, dorecs nd actiniis his nation 
lacks (he money and tie expertise 


returned ta 
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A Mile-a-Minute Weed 
Strangles the Landscape 
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veretation like 
ttn. Sno may some- 
fay cross. the mation? 

fs nibe-b-minte vine. 
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mile-a-minwte vine— Polyeonun 
miiutrated Linited 
States soil from Japan. It first 
up in the late 154s in holly 

shipped ton York County, Pernnsyl: 
VIN. nurseryiin, who let it ria [oy 
seco, Within ten year the import 
niled most of the nursery ond staked 
i Claim te the sunoiunding fields 

Mile-2-miinute Vine now sora is 
ecroet Pesesyls 
Marviand, Delaware, New Jersey, 
West Virginia, Virginia, and the 
Distnct of Columbia 

Ann Mhosds, botany chairmiln ai 
the University of Pennsylvania’s 
Mom Articretiin,. save the vine 
specially well! alone eroded 
nverbinks, in floodpiaiins 
romcacle AUN Uti! Vor Th 
‘feet long,” she saws 
“Bat they arow in suet 
get so tangled wp. it's hard to tell 
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close to extinction by the 1960s. The last whales are now protected, 


but with their sparse populations scattered throughout the vast seas, 


it is shill unknown if so few can fully recover. To save endangered 
species, it is essential to protect their habitats and understand the vital 
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ecosystems. Photography, both as 
scientific research tool and as a 
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understanding of the bine whale and 
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Geographica 


Tombs Yield Gold, Artifacts —and Bones 


or l4 vers zum Shimada of Harvard's Peabods 
| Museum probed Peru's northem coast for traces 
Of the Sicin, whe ruled there from an. 900 to 
L100. Last year he struck gold — literally —with the dis- 
covery of two elite Sicin tombs. One held nine skelc- 
on, mostly young women, and three bevels of 
funenry offer: 
ines (lett). Ln the 
other lay the 
roineins of o 
oP beri aid a 
breathtaking ur- 
ray of artifacts 
A, gob mask 
hit the nople- 
man + head, wind 
four lavers. of 
beads covered 
his chest. Six 
pairs of pold ear 
spools, a pair of ided gloves. und a staf? with gold 
OTiments surrounded him, along with six crowns 
nearly 400) bronée implements, and 44) shells —in all, 
poriipes 1.2 toms of offerings. Two women, oné of them 
weiring a pold aombund (detail above), und two chil- 
Wren joined him on his journey to the afterlife, 
Shimada beheves that the Sicin developed metal- 
workin skills for winch later comgucrors—the Chimd 
and the Inca—improperly get credit, 
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Cott California, Even There's no cause for worry abril 33 millimeters @ veur in 
al : o mn? though. The sorthem Channel central Califor. At their 
the Islands Are Moving Islands are closing the gap between current pace, Larson calculates, 

Us bed encugh that the them and the coast at a stead y-m- MH Will take the northern islands 
earth ts always shitting the-aoes avermire of onby five 10 te 15 million years to strike 
beneath the Cahforma main- millimeter a year; movement the const, 

land. Now we find that the Golden lone the Sain Amidnress Fault is —Hoas WeetTeatm 


State's Channel islands are moving 
arid tie 

Konstine M. Larsen of the Unives 
ety of Colorado, who has been 
tracking the islands by satellite for 
five years, save severnl offshore 
fauli<—all linked to the San 
Anes system tt running in a 
homber of directions — wrinkle the 
Pucifie Ocean floor : ; 

The faults” vaned directions make a See Angalns =r"9 
the islands move ditferently relative Santa Cruz “hy 
to the shore (map, nght}. The island Senta Koa 
of San Clemente, off San Diego, CHANNEL ISLANDS ew | 
trudges northwest, following the . al Catalina 
sitter of most scuthern and central we ‘ = 
; alifornia faults. which nun sorth: ff iene x aan 
wel to southeast. But Santa Crue ~ Geologic fautt | py Cirtoente JAN CLEMENTE 
is heading northeastward toward HT Motion relative to local shorelinn \, SE ET ae 
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Lake Baikal 

Your portrait of this huge inland sea (June L992) 
will inspire many bo visit, To give on update: The 
health of the endemic nerpa, the Botkul seal, has 
become so tenuous that activists are calling for a 
halt to annual bunts until a census can be complet- 
ed. A decree before the Russian Parhament would 
allow the Baikalk&k pulp mull to continue polluting 
the lake. The fishing and tourism industries are 
ewverely jeopardized. Only through micrmaticnal 
efforts, such as designation #5 a UNESCO World 

Heritage Site, can this unique lake be saved. 
Davip Brower and Gary CooK 
Baikal Watch Project 
San Francisco, California 


This comprehensive and perceptive article errone- 
ously implied u linkage between the great ape of 
the rift basin and the number of unique endemic 
organisms. Evolution + generally slow, but some- 
timesitis astonishingly rapid. An obvious case, the 
endemic seal has beconre distinctonly since the lee 
Age. Most organimms in the lake were killed when 
it froze to a great depth during glaciation. An 
evolutionary explosion occurred when the tec 
mclied und the present habitats developed, pro- 
viding opportunity for adaptive radiation of the 
few survivors or the early immigrants. By 1923 
¥. C. Dorogostaisky bad documented and inter- 
preted the rapid evolution in Lake Baikal, a goed 
15 years ahead of other scientists. His daughter 
Eugenia and I recently provided English transla- 
tions of his work. 
HEeMan 3. Forest 
Department of Biology, SUNY 
Geneseo, New York 


The article says the Batkal seal, or nerpa, is the 
only spectes of seal that lives in fresh water year- 
round. You forgot the nerppa, which lives in Lake 
Saimanin castem Finland. Phoed hispida sairiien- 
vis [a subspecies of the saltwater ringed seal| 
almest became extinct, but since being listed as 
endangered it has reached! 150) atritmals. 
WOLLU SALOKORFI 
Helunki, Finland 


Your article brings back childhood memories of A) 
years ago when tens of thousands of Latvians— 
husbands. wives, children—were separated by 
force and sent in boxcars toward the Baikal area, 
Few reached the destination alive, I recall the 


words whispered secretly so often: “We bear that 
your uncle (or neighbor) is sick (dead) somewhere 
near Lake Baikal.” 
CUNAES REIMASIS 
Corning, New York 
Sunset Boulevard 
When we, as technical publications specialists, 
recently attended a seminar at UCLA about the 
effective use of graphics, we took your article with 
is to learn about the area. The map on pages 48-9, 
showing the Sunset Boulevard neighborhoods, 
proved an exceptionally useful guide, We took it to 
our mstructor, who displayed it a5 on ¢xample of 
graphic information of} its finest: informative, 
accumite, useful, and atiractive. 
Jerr GAGLIARDI 
Lrsba EbGincrtiis 
folder, Colorade 


Some nostalme additions: For many years both 
sides of the boulevard in central Hollywood were 
lined. with beautiful old pepper trees. In Beverly 
Hills the boulevard was divided by o bridle path 
down the middle. There movie personalities like 
Hobart Bosworth —a big star in silent pictures — 
occasionally could be seen riding horses, Motorists 
would honk, and he would tip his hat. In earlier 


days, Tam Mix would sometimes break into a brief 


full gallop to thrill visitars, 
ee Ransom P, Hawi 
Sanford, Mort Caroling 


Thank vou for including gays and leshians-in the 

community of humans you document in “Sunset 
Boulevard,” | 

Frac Businoer 

Anacortes, Washington 


America is bombarded daily with the widening 
chasm between the rich-and poor, We receive a 
media overdose of AIDS, drugs, and “love for 
éale.” which are rotting out the very heart of this 
land, They are not issues to be inored. But we do 
not believe that they are ssucs to be covered in our 
NATIONAL CHECMRAPHIC, 
Ray AND Love-JaANi& McPEex 
Sevierville, Tennessee 
Cuttyhunk 
Worndertul article, My brother Blair and | used to 
journey often from Nonqguitt, Massachusctts, 
across Buzzards Bay to those Elizabeth Islands. 
Such beautiful Indian names, Let's roll them all 
cut: Cuttyhunk, Penikese, Nashawena, Pasque, 
Naushon, Nonamesset, Uneatena, and Wee- 
pecket. Don't forget to swim at Quicks Hole 
between Nushawena and Pasque. 
E. Broone Lee, Ir. 
Chevy Chase, Marylani 
Did number 6 bell buoy drift off station dunng a 
heavy northeaster”? Your chart on page 121 has the 
New Bedford ferry passing north of number 6, If! 
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Nor rain, 
Nor gloom 
of night... 


The new weaiher resistant 
lQZoom S0WR from Pentax 
means fantastic pictures 
without worry, no more 
missed opportunities, and 

a lot more tun. 





Uni now you had to be 
careful or moisture and dirt 
would destroy your camera 
whether you were white- 
water rafting or having a 
water fight in the back yard. 
Now the |OZo00m S90WR 
brings weather resistant 





addition to weather proof- f 
features a unique remote 
control that allows operation 
of both zoom and shutter. 
The 1QZo00m SOWA also has 
red-eye reduction, 
matic zoom flash, multibeam 
or spot auto focus, and full 
auto back-light compensa- 
tion to make sure your 
selected subject is beauti- 
fully photographed. 


W.: or dry, the SOWA from 
Pentax is fhe camera for = 
active lifestyles. on 
i bi = wa ee - 4. 
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remember right, even-numbered buoys are passed 
to starboard when entering harbor from seaward. 

WiLliaM NELSON 

Watronville, California 

Correct, capiain. Bucy 6 drifted only on our map. 


You accept the claim (page 92) that today’s Pales- 
tinians are descendants of people who migrates to 
the southeast Mediterrancan coast 5,000 years 
apo. Yet when the Romans first conquered the 
Jewish kingdom, they found only Jews. The ma- 
jority of today's Palestinians are descendants of 
Arabs who nugrated after 1540 mainly from Egypt 
and Syria. Even the family name of the first Pales- 
tinian Prime Minister of Jordan bears this out: 
Masri means “Egyptian.” 

FZ ALSAN CATBET 

Chicago, Hlincix 
The area's population has always been diverse. 
Polestinians today race their ancestry to ancient 
inhubiiunis, from the Camdanites fo successive T- 
migrants and tiveders, inching seventh-ceniury 
Muslims from Arabia, ax well as later migrants, 


The article was quite exhaustive m its descnp- 
tion of the unnatural and often bnital cincum- 
stances imposed on the West Bank and Gaza 
Strip. In this age of growing recognition of self- 
determination by peoples in the Baltics, Balkans. 
and Central Asia, the question of Palestinian selt- 
determination begs for attention, Once the Pales- 
finians take their posiion us equals in the 
community of nations, they will be better able to 
eontribute to the development of world culture. 
NAGTL RAOUEY 

Birmingham, Michigan 


What you show as Palestine (map, page 4) only 
a portion of what was left of that land after Trans 
Jordan was carved out of itin 1922. Qurpereeption 
of the conflict is warped by that omission. Jordan is 
an Arab state with a large population of Palestin- 
ians and is part of what was historic Palestine. 
Why doesn't that qualify os a homeland’ Hanan 
Ashrawi is quoted as having made the imaginative 
jeap to a “two-state” solution. It sacems she is 
asking for Palestine to be divided into three states, 
Thiol twee). 
Oscar WALD 
Chicago, Hitrnais 


My wife amd 1 were involved with Palestinian refu- 
gee cumps right after the first Arab-Israeli war, We 
thought your article was objective. The rise of 
moderate Palestinian leaders must be acknowl- 
edged by lsraclis who want peace, The six million 
Palestinians can make enormous contributions to 
both peace and developmentina sew Middle East, 
CHANNING B. Richagnson 

Clinton, New York 





Bikini's Nuclear Graveyard 
Two days before receiving my copy of the June 
issuc, | began receiving calls from old shipmates. 
Then [saw the breathtaking picture of my old 
home and ship, the U.S. submarine Pioefish. 
After45 vears to see hér again! [was chief phanna- 
cist mate on this submarine. Our old crew has o 
reunion planned for September in Indianapolis. 
Your picture will inspire us all and may help in 
locating some lost shipmates. Incidentully, at what 
depth is she iymg?! | hope it is about XW) feet; she 
was always comfortable at 200 feet. 
Roses? Keorznr 

Mn Clemens, Michigan 
The heel of the venerable sub, whieh was presenc in 
Tokyo Bay for Japan's surrender, rests at | 75 feet. 


The idea of preserving the wrecks at Bikini is 
ironic. It was originally intended that both the 
Saratoga and the New York would become war 
memorials. The radioactive effects af the atomic 
tests were 40 much greater than anticipated that 
the Mew York was sunk instead. After the Baker 
test the “Sara” went down gracefully, settling into 
a shallow grave. The 200-foot-long canyon in her 
aft fight deck may have resulted from collapse 
after she sank, since pictures taken right after the 
Baker explosion show no such damage. 
PAUL A. MIL1LGe 
Milton, Wiscernsin 


Lattended Operation Crossroads as scientific con- 
sultant tothe secretary of war, The fascinating arti- 
cle by John L. Eliot prompts a question: Woulidnot 
the best manne memonal be a field laboratory for 
education and science, with a cdiving park sccomd- 
ary? Who knows. what these relics may reveal 50) 
years frond mw. 
Jack De MEST 
Portland, Oregon 


I read the account with tears in my eves. In the 
eatiy 1940s my family and | stood on the deck af 
the US.5. Carteret during ber commissionme in 
Long Beach, Califorma. os my clidest brother, 
John Lee Hunter, took command. After trans 
porting troops and surviving torpedo attacks, the 
shin was ordered to Bikim for the Able-Baker 
tests. She was undamaged, and captain and crew 
were ordered back aboard. Then after additional 
ridiation tests, the ship was declared highty racho- 
hetive, and personne! Were evacuated. Some Wears 
later, Captain Hunter died of malignant cancers of 
the brain and lungs. 
JEANNETTE Hone PAYNE 
Riverside, California 


Leners should be addressed to Forun, National 
Ceocephic Magorine, Box Fete, Washer, 

D.C. 20013, and should include sender's addres and 
iephowe nutnber. Notall tenon can be used. Tose 
then ane wil) often tne ented and excerpted, 
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WHAT HAPPENS 
WHEN YOU RESTRUCTURE 
A COMPANY, 
INVEST BILLIONS IN NEW 
FACILITIES, 














AND GIVE DESIGNERS AND 
ENGINEERS A 
FREEDOM THEY'VE NEVER 
HAD BEFORE? 








Chrysler Introduces 
Cab Forward Design. 








YOU END UP WITH A NEW AUTOMOTIVE 
CARS ARE BUILT INTO 


7 new way te bend sheet mena, [t's not merely an exercise in stviing. it s nothing less than the resh IPE 
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THE NEXT CENTURY. 
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Psonic introduces the 
new Paimcorder™ Camcorder, 
Yes. it's VHS. So its tapes will play 
in any VHS recorder, Yours, your 





family's and your friends: 
| ote WOU Guy S.oornpaci 
/ der, make Sure fs tapes will ple 
i PS = ey ihe VHS feo OL) sreach 
> ae 5 ; / - : if 
| — A”) Offernise pou! fave fo 


commect your cemcovdier 
fo your T¥ 
every fire 
you wafcl 3 
fape. And that's 
ot sus Wort e ee 
Mert if reais your 
camcorder wil get fwiee fhe wear. 
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So, before you buy a 
compact camcorder, make sure 
ite tapes will play in your VHS 
recorder, They will if it's a 
Panasonic Palmcorder. 





| The PiayPak lets you play your tape in 
Spe hs Ponce . your ¥VCA of send it to your family, your 
ii 1 i iF } i y fee) =6friends, or anyone with a VAS necorcer 
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Panasonic’ 


just slightly ahead of our tme- 





ukt when you-thought you 
had hear 
Jeep had to offer thiz year with the 
introduction of Grand Cherokee, 


d all the good news that 


we te making headlines again. 
Presenting the 3.2 litre Va. 

With 220 horsepower, tis available 

engine makes Grand Cherokee 


a ITtItew were aes tl 


AMAT ATtVers s1de air adr, 
utility wehicle im i Por more information, all 
CH course, jeep Grand Cherokees 1-BOO0-JEEP-EAGLE. And see why 
irano Cherokecs new VS is the 
mst power ful mews story te come 
—= == Mut vt tt 4yA4 is 1s Ved 
Ses all-the-time four-wheel drive ee a 


Tra stein, Eerur-A wheel anti-lock The heres es Onth vO One Jeep: aE 
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DIAMANTE. 


Appraisals trom experts are always enlightening. On the 
Diamante, they have been overwhelmingly glowing. 

Motor Trend reported that “the Diamante's sharply de- 
fined parionmance enables a driver to fee! eminently in 
control” Meanwhile, the intenor design ensures that “driv 


/6.and passengers are utterly pampered.” 


The Diamante is “a well-bred automobile,” according to 
Carand Driver: “The ride is controlled, yet magic-carpet 
Silky... the leather intenor is a knockout...whisper-quiet” 

And after road-testing the Diamante LS, with its 202- 
forsepower V6 engine, ABS brakes. exclusive TCL™ traction 
Control” Orversode at beg and nurnerous linury amerses, 
Aoad & Track simply said, “We ere mightily impressed.” 

fyou would like to make your own evaluation, your 
Mitsubishi Motors Dealer would be happy to oblige. 
Please call 1-800-447-4700 tor the Dealer nearest you 





The name Mitsubishi means. three hari and hes sagretied 
putomotive excellence for 75 years. 
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AUTHORS WANTED — 
BY NY. PUBLISHER 


A well-known New York subsidy book pub 






Explore 
the ocean's 
many 
moods... 


isher is searching for manuseripils worth; 
of pou hati F peli, Twiki hetie Hi, ue L ry, 
juveniles, travel, scientific, spawialized and 
pve v miroversial gubieets will be consul 
ered. Hf you have a book fengih manuseript 
ready for publication jor are sill working 
anit, and would tike more information ane 


faces. 
“| ag free beoklel, please write 
mysteries. Perego ia a 


oe get a cl ae Th ha at oi, B ; Yo fe. TOM 
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Viet o mysterious domain inhabited by same ol : : 
the rarest crearares on earth, Learn whi the ecean 
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uncaver secocts hiciler sini chided awn co Time ‘ ; : 


Send lor your copy of this map gpniticent new America 5 
278-page hook, featuring ovore than 24) full-colead 
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Discover an exciting 
new way to achieve wellness of 
body and mind! 


There's no question about i p NordicTrack For 
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Forced ona journey from the wilds 
Of Ainica, Asta and Latin America to 
the local pet stores of the United 
Siiles, an averipe of four out of five 
Some die when 
hunters hack Open ther nests with 
muchelcs. Others die when smug 
ler car and bid the birds, then 
stulf them in wheel wells and engine 
compartments. Soll others die in 
Cimped crates aboard intemahenal 
ariimes bound for Amenca, 


exotic birds die 


Thousands of these birds are lost 
cach your — parnns, 
her highly intelligent, beautiful 
and often endangered animals. 


When You Buy American, 

You Help Save Exotic Birds 
f you're one of many Americans 
who Wants an exotic bird as a pet, 


toncans, and 


there's a responsible option: make 


sure your next bird has been bred 


in captivity bere in the U.S. You'll 


be helping the 
wile ee survive, 

La better 
tive-he 
better adapte 


World s Nos! pre- 
anc you || thse 
ind. American cap 

ed Dirds are healthier and 

d to lle as pets 

Viany Wild birds do me become 
lame and can destroy furniture and 
NUNS DUES 





... And You Protect 


Yourself From Disease 


Wild binds carry more diseases 
For example, “parrot fever” (pait- 
lacoss), a flu-like tllness, can he 
fatal to humans tf not detected 
For nearly two decades, wild par- 
rolimpors were Danned to help 
control the spread of thes disease. 


"T 7 * "i , 
The Centers for Disease Control 





estimate that (0 percent of all 
repowted cases come Trom pet birds 


Ask Questions — 
And ect Answers 


nefore DUVINnG an exote Hird, ash 
if the pet store 
ing Only captive-bred birds. 

for documentation that the bird is 
cuptive-bred. Uf the 
prove that the hinds were bem and 
raised in the U.S... oo to another 
store. Caplive-bred birds ure now 
widely available 


nas a Pete Vol sell- 


SOT Canna 


lf you would ike more information 
proiect wild birds, 
Picase Calor wile us: Detenders 
ol Wildlife, 1244 [9th Street, NW 
Woishington, Dal, 20046 

7 i6S9.495 10) 
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WILD BIRDS BELONG IN THE RAINFOREST, 
NOT THE SHOPPING MALL 
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Do Sharks Deserve Their 
Bad Reputation? 
isle he jaws closed arcu bis 
COrse The fish bit down 
and the last thing Hooper 
iw before he died was the eve gaz- 
ing at him threweh a clowc of his 
own blood.” 
Peter Benchley's Jews helped fix 
the public's image of the shark 
a a ruthless, man-cating feeding 
machine. In fact, a person has wt 
ereater chance of being attacked br 
i pig or sti uck by lightning than 
being Mitten fy a sank 





lay f=) 
" | . 


“People fear sharks ecause they 
feel they re unpredictable. Yet the 
tire we know of them, ihe more 
predictable they become, 
Michac!] detiray. His néw film for 
Mitbonol Goographic EAPLOR ER 
“Shark Encounters,” co-produced 
with hee wite, Mio A\rimstrone, tare 
on TBS SuperSsiation as part of an 
evening of programming dedicated 
to shorks—i0n all their ceverst 

ese MUsUnOErst Oo) ATTA 
ringe from the inch dwirt dog. 
shark 4 the Sloot while share. 
the larcest fish in the sea (above) 
Wore than 350) apecics ware an 

Ines Fone rick 


et 
Sal= 


400 mulhon years 
lang Detore chmosatirs 
walked the cunh—and 
display u variety at 
temperaments 

Whal makes a shark 
Lahark? Among other 
(aarires.. has a CAT- 
tilamous skeleton 
lighter than bone, and 
ékin covered with 
tomthlke scales called 
Hespdes the 


r Fs ni be | 








tive senhes thal humans potsess, 
sharks are equipped wiih mnpuliae 
Of Lorenom, eleciho- rece 
ecnsitive that they cin detect fields 
1 Welk 4 trve-ballia met tics 
per centimeter 

Detiriry 9 sensitive ti the bad 
press shirks have roce! 
trast he tells of one bonnethead 
shark who gently robbed agar! 
him as she cave birth to her pup 

But for Micha)! the hich point of 
veors of sluurk-watching came in 
bein the first hun to swim with 
the extremely rare megumouth, o 
repeal Wea] CALLE oc wotes acces 
discovered anly in 1976 and never 
étudiod alive. When a tehennon 
cateht one wi his net off San Cle 
mene, (Cahforue, Miche! and 
intl Tilmaed the first close-ups of 
hve megumouth (left). Deserving of 
ith nome. the lé-focter has a mouth 
three feet wide —large enough to 
swilloaw a mun whole. Recalls Mi 
chitel, “He didn't abypéet in the lean 


ae | siroked frre Huse, soit paves 


s re a 
fen — =i 


ry 1 wet 


a 
t es ea 
vied Lhe Lak 


“Shark Racooniters  aurs Uictoper 4 
an EVP LORER, PRS SuperSiation, 
Soom. Ef 




















Ask the family who used to 
be in a Honda commercial. 
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The Minivan Company. 


A Wartime Arsenal 
G;oes Back to Nature 


DWTS Chem) Wenn 
the wrong 
Wataaaee | 


factory seems like 

. Place to create 4 0 
wildlife refuge. But that ts happen 
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